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ROSH HASHANAH 57177 
Koh Aarhanah Greetings 
of the | 


National Labor Zionist Committee 
for State of Israel Bonds 


The officers and members of the National Labor Zionist Committee for Israel Bonds 
send their heartfelt greetings to the Israel Bond Volunteers of the Labor Zionist Movement 
and to the 100,000 Bondholders, who purchased Israel Bonds of the Independence and De- 
velopment Issues, through LZOA-Poale Zion, Farband-LZO, Pioneer Women and the Hista- 
drut Landsmanshaften. 


We are proud of the work of our Bond Volunteers since the start of the Bond Drive 
five and a half years ago. 


In the Ninth Year of Israel’s Independence, we pledge our continued support of 
Israel. We are mindful of our responsibilities and expect an intensification in the work 
for Israel Bond sales and purchases during September, October, November and December 
of 1956. 


LET US START THE NEW YEAR WITH 
NEW ISRAEL BOND PURCHASES AND SALES! 


WE CALL ON OUR MEMBERS AND FRIENDS TO 
STRENGTHEN ISRAEL’S ECONOMY BY BUYING A NEW BOND! 


Arrange Bond Functions In Your Branch and Club! 


Have a Happy and Prosperous New Year — Make Israel’s New Year Happy 
—ITS ECONOMY PROSPEROUS! 


For information write to or call: i 
NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST DIVISION a: 
FOR STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS | 


215 FOURTH AVENUE e ORegon 7-9650 ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


The Labor Zionist Movement will have an Oneg Shabath, dedicated to 
Israel and Israel Bonds, on Friday, September 21st, at 8:00 P.M., at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington. We will also have a GET-TOGETHER 
of the delegates of the Labor Zionist Movement, at the same place, on 
@ September 22nd, at 9:30 A.M. 
We urge the Chaverim and Chaverot of the Labor Zionist Movement to 
attend the National Mobilization Conference for Israel Bonds on Sep- 
tember 22nd and 23rd, to be held at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. | 
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Editorial Comments 





The Aswan Dam 


Wu" CAUSED the American and British and, 
for that matter, the apparent Russian re- 
versal on Egypt’s request for loans to build the 
Aswan High Dam, we do not profess to under- 
stand. One thing, however, we can say: none 
of these powers consulted the Zionists’ interests 
or met the Zionists’ preference by the action 
they took. 


We may be frank enough to say that we got 
some grim satisfaction out of the way the refusal 
was made. We are all the more gratified, if, as 
President Nasser says, it was not economic but 
political considerations that caused America to 
refuse the loan. President Nasser has been play- 
ing the crudest kind of political game with West 
and East for quite long enough. It is salutary 
for not only the community of nations but—if 
he only knew it—for President Nasser’s own 
Egypt to have his unconcealed political chican- 
ery and international blackmail come to such a 
farcical end; if, indeed we have seen the final 
curtain. 


But the reaction of a Zionist to what has hap- 
pened is based far more on a consideration of 
the economic issues involved. In the light of 
these decisively important facts in Egypt’s sit- 
uation we are filled with regret and dismay not 
only at the way this whole transaction was con- 
ducted but at the way it turned out. 


Zionism and the State of Israel have nothing 
to gain from an Egypt propelled into an abyss 
of economic despair. When the revolutionary 
junta overthrew Farouk, the Israelis, as Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion has expressly stated, looked 
to the new regime with revived hope. They, 
together with all Zionists, watched with great 
interest to see whether the new government 
would have the courage to tackle the enormous 
economic difficulties of Egypt. Any sincere ef- 
fort in that direction was bound to lead to the 
conclusion that peace was essential for Egyptian 
reconstruction, so that the resources of the 
country, scarce as they were in relation to its 
need, might be saved for constructive purposes 
instead of being squandered on arms and armies. 

What happened, happened, and Nasser turned 
from a welfare and investment policy to one of 
international adventure. The effect of this 


change, diverting so large a part of Egypt’s 
available and anticipated income to the main- 
tenance of its army, was undoubtedly harmful 
to Egyptian credit. With so large a part of its 
income tied up in the Czech-Soviet arms deal, 
Egypt was certainly a far poorer risk for any 
large loan devoted to building its economy, in- 
cluding specifically the Aswan Dam project. 


But on the other hand, the overriding eco- 
nomic fact in Egypt’s situation is that its popu- 
lation continues rapidly to outgrow its capacity 
to support new consumers. Even if the Aswan 
Dam were erected with all possible speed, 
Egyptian engineers themselves calculate, it 
would merely provide enough new irrigated land 
and power to keep up with the needs of the in- 
creased population at the present inadequate 
standard of living. 


Without the dam Egypt can foresee nothing 
but catastrophic decline. For Nasser’s regime, 
it means the possibility of revolt. Let no one 
think that Zionists welcome these prospects. 
There may be some interests who see alternative 
groups with policies more to their liking. No 
new junta of rebellious officers or politicians can 
be discerned that would serve the Zionist inter- 
est better than the present group, grave as has 
been the disappointment in Nasser and his fel- 
lows. Only a change in economic policy and in 
economic conditions in Egypt could lead to that 
peace for which Israel waits. Only an absolute 
priority for construction over arms and a pros- 
pering rather than bankrupt Egypt could serve 
the Zionist interest. 


Because of this, no matter how timely and jus- 
tified the refusal of the loan for the Aswan Dam 
on political and “psychological” grounds, we can 
only hope for some turn in affairs that will allow 
this or other essential investments in Egypt’s 
well-being to be made. 


The Suez Canal 


S WE go to press the conference of the West- 


ern powers in regard to Nasser’s Suez Canal 
coup is still in session. However, in the hullabaloo 
precipitated by Nasser’s step one observation 
must be made. The excitement which has greeted 
Nasser’s proclamation seems a bit belated. Nasser 
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has been consistently violating the international 
character of the waterway for some time past 
by barring Israeli ships. This has been done in 
distinct contravention of all the regulations ap- 
plying to the free use of the canal for inter- 
_ national shipping. The calm with which the 
Western powers viewed this flagrant infraction 
ill accords with the present expressions of shock 
and amazement. Certainly, the representatives 


of Israel at the United Nations have not been 


remiss in bringing this dereliction to the atten- 
tion of the very nations which now profess most 
outrage. It is another object lesson of truth 
which the world has had tragic and ample op- 
portunity to master during the past two decades: 
a dictator who is permitted to victimize the 
small or weak ends up by assaulting the big and 
strong. It is hardly necessary to cite the instances 
beginning with Mussolini’s unchallenged attack 
on Ethiopia. 

Prime Minister Eden in his August 8th state- 
ment on the subject of the Suez Canal declared, 
“The whole trend in the world to-day is against 
taking selfish action for purely national ends,” 
and proceeded to point out the large internatio- 
nal interests which must be duly regarded in 
our closely knitted world. This is fine talk which 
would have been more impressive had it been 
heard not only in regard to Britain’s needs. When 
Eden proclaimed, “True, it runs through Egypt, 
but it is not vital to Egypt as it is to other coun- 
tries in all parts of the world,” he was appealing 
to a moral as well as legalistic approach to the 
solution of international problems, The peace 
and prosperity of the masses of mankind cannot 
be imperilled by the arbitrary act of some dic- 
tator or by some blackmailing potentate whose 
sheikdom happens to include vast natural re- 
sources essential to the well-being of the whole 
world. It is good to hear a statesman declare, if 
only by implication, his awareness of the larger 
principles involved in the question of treaties 
and agreements in our world, but it is well to 
remember that these principles apply not only 
when the shoe pinches. 


JN NATIONALIZING the Suez Canal, Nasser has 

not, as he proclaims, made himself independ- 
ent of both West and (by implication) East. He 
has only made it essential for the West to defeat 
him or come to terms with him, and as for the 
East, while the immediate reaction to such a slap 
at the West may be favorable, there is not much 
the East can do for Nasser in the kind of battle 
that seems likely to ensue. 


The obvious parallel is the anti-Western epi- 
sode of Mossadegh in Iran, and the course of 
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events could easily be the same. Forceful meas- 


ures against Egypt, like reoccupying the Canal 
Zone, may be impossible for the West to take, 
but the European powers can hardly allow such 
a threat to their economies to go unopposed, 
They may be led to shift oil transport around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and if no agreement is 
reached in the near future to ensure that the 
Suez Canal is managed in a manner more inter- 
nationally responsible than Nasser’s, the Egypt- 
ian President may find that the revenues he 
counts on will dwindle as did Mossadegh’s in- 
come from Persian oil. 


At any rate, the present state of affairs has 
brought the Middle Eastern situation unexpect- 
edly to the point of involving not only a few 
backwaters of politics. What Nasser has done 
has been to aim a blow at the vitals of the whole 
Western European economy. The Israeli-Arab 
conflict could be allowed to drag on for years 
unsolved, but the new situation will certainly 
not remain unsolved for lack of drastic action. 


In unscrambling the mess, the interests of Is- 
rael, too, will certainly be affected. The people 
of Israel will have to be on guard against new 
dangers, but perhaps they may also hope that in 
the end the pacification of the whole area may 
also bring them peace. 


Lesson in Americanism 


T= ZEAL of the American Council for Judaism 

and its cohorts in the pursuit of their pro- 
Arab and anti-Israel objectives continues un- 
abated. Mr. Alfred M. Lilienthal, counsel for the 
National Committee for Security and Justice 
in the Middle East, promptly dubbed the West's 
reaction to Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez 


Canal as “hysteria” and characteristically blamed | 


American support of Israel for the Egyptian 
dictator’s step. As further evidence of his stain- 
less devotion to “keeping the Middle East out 
of politics” he journeyed to Chicago where, 
aided by Clarence Coleman, Jr., President of the 
American Council for Judaism, he did his vali- 
ant, non-partisan, non-political best to influence 
the Democratic platform committee to take an 
anti-Israel stand. 


What merits comment are not the familiar 
tactics of the Council for Judaism spokesmen 
but the reaction of those whom they addressed. 
The Council for Judaism politicos received 4 
lesson in decent Americanism from which they 
will probably not profit but which some of theif 
befuddled sympathizers might well take to heart. 
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Mayor David Lawrence of Pittsburgh, himself 
active in Irish independence movements and an 
honorary chairman of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal, proved unable to understand why it was 
disloyal for an American Jew to support Israel. 
This inability to fathom why it was “‘un-Ameri- 
can” to be pro-Israel but very American to be 
pro-Arab extended to other members of the 
platform committee who objected to hearing 
their loyalty impugned, and to having the com- 
mittee hearings utilized as a forum for the anti- 
Zionist prejudices of the Council representatives. 


THER illuminating bits emerged, from the re- 

cord of the hearing. When to bolster his 
propaganda, Mr. Lilienthal manfully strove to 
declare that he was of the Jewish faith, Repre- 
sentative John W. McCormack, chairman of the 
platform committee, ruled that this injection 
of the Jewish religion into the discussion was 
“irrelevant and un-American.” The chairman 
also pointed out to the witness that his manner 
of agitation was not conductive to the national 
well-being and likely to be exploited by the 
lunatic fringe of anti-Semites. The nature of 
Representative McCormack’s reprimand is a 
good indication of the quality of the Lilienthal 
exposition. 

It is the privilege of the Messrs, Lilienthal and 
Coleman to champion Nasser, Ibn Saud or any 
other potentate of their liking rather than dem- 
ocratic Israel if they so incline. What is intoler- 
able is their consistent effort to smear the motives 
of those who venture to interpret American in- 
terests in other terms. The wholesome revulsion 
they inspired by their latest endeavor should 
have an inhibiting effect. 


A Welcome Ruling 


HE RULING of New York State Education 
Commissioner, Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., 
that teachers need not become informers is 
another step in the return to political sanity. 
The ruling does not relieve any teacher sus- 
pected of membership in the Communist 
Party of the obligation of making a clean 
breast of his own political past or present. 
It does, however, free him from the necessity of 
naming other teachers whom he may have 
known to be Communists in the course of his 
association with the party. 

Dr. Allen is to be congratulated en his good 
sense and courage. The teachers of a democracy 
are not am adjunct of the F.B.I. It is not their 
business to ferret out conspiracies or to examine 
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the histories of their colleagues. This is a task 
for which they have neither the qualifications 
nor the inclination. In the case of Communist 
teachers who have candidly broken with the 
Party, it is almost axiomatic that the more sen- 
sitive and morally scrupulous among them will 
be the least willing to name past associates. The 
threat of dismissal would only result in the 
probable retention of the least principled of the 
former Communists, individuals still subscribing 
to the doctrine that the end justifies the means— 
the end in this case being the job. Certainly the 
spectacle of professional recanters in their peri- 
odic performances does not inspire confidence 
in their scale of values. We take it for granted 
that if a teacher, or any other citizen, comes into 
the possession of secret information important 
to our national welfare, he will hie him at once 
to the proper authorities. But we are here not 
concerned with spies or saboteurs—if these re- 
cant any evidence they offer is subject to suspi- 
cion—but with individuals who once honestly, if 
mistakenly, believed that the Communist Party 
had a program for a better world. The reluct- 
ance of such individuals to name others, perhaps 
just as gullible and just as disenchanted, should 
not be broken down by edict. Such a procedure 
is too reminiscent of Communist practice. We 
hope that Dr. Allen’s wise ruling will not be re- 
versed. 
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Approaches to Peace 


by BEN HALPERN 


OR SEVEN years Israel and its Arab neighbors 
have lived in an uncertain state of armistice. 
The Arabs interpreted the armistice as “‘a tech- 
nical state of war” and used every means of bel- 
ligerancy short of full-scale hostilities to harass 
Israel. The UN, committed to peace as its very 
raison d’etre, found itself powerless in a situation 
which did not involve open war but opposed 
any development toward peace. It acted only 
when Israel, in defensive reaction, answered the 
Arabs’ constant baiting with a sudden attack. 
The UN then found itself censuring the side im- 


patient for peace because its acts of retaliation. 


threatened to disturb the balance between peace 
and war which was preferred by the side that 
rejected peace. This unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs might have continued indefinitely, if not 
for the Egyptian-Soviet arms deal which brought 
the possibility of a global conflict unmistakably 
into the picture. Now that the stakes have 
grown so much greater, the world—or the UN, 
to be precise—can hardly continue to let the is- 
sue of peace and war depend on the uncertain 
balance of a “technical state of war.” The safe- 
ty of the world, and not merely of the parties 
directly involved, now seems to depend on mov- 
ing from the armistice to a final peace. 


Consequently, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant to examine the possibilities for peace in 
the different approaches that have been favored. 
The first such “approach to peace” is the Arab 
demand that the UN resolutions on Palestine be 
“recognized” by Israel, as they say; the second 
approach is the Israeli proposal of direct Jewish- 
Arab negotiations for a mutually acceptable 
basis of peace; and third is the UN approach, 
recently restated by Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold of “progressing” from the basis 
of the armistice agreements by a series of uni- 
lateral measures aimed to “restore confidence.” 


Dvzrinec the UN General Assembly discussions 

on Palestine requested by the Arabs in 1952, 
the Arabs were given a chance to define what 
they meant by the demand they then adopted 
that Israel be made to abide by the UN resolu- 
tions. M. Pierre Ordonneau, the French dele- 
gate, pointed out that “there were a great many 
resolutions, some of them contradictory, and for 
practical reasons it was impossible to carry them 
completely into effect.” Mr. David M. Johnson, 


the delegate of Canada, even more pointedly 
asked the Arabs to specify precisely which UN 
resolutions they had in mind. In reply, an Arab 
delegate took the trouble to classify all the fifty. 
odd resolutions adopted to that time, and de. 
termined that all but one and one paragraph of 
another were irrelevant (among the UN resolu- 
tions which he left out of consideration was, for 
example, the UN condemnation of the Egyptian 
Suez blockade). The two remaining resolutions 
that he wished Israel to respect were the original 
Partition Resolution, setting forth the bound- 
aries of a Jewish and an Arab state and establish- 
ing an internationalized enclave around Jeru- 
salem, and Paragraph II of the Resolution estab- 
lishing the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
(194 III), which referred, among other things, 
to the repatriation of Arab refugees to their old 
homes. Since that time the Arabs have con- 
sistently replied to any plea for peace with Israel 
by demanding that Israel “respect” these selected 
portions of UN resolutions on Israel’s boundaries, 
on the repatriation of refugees, and on the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem. 


To appreciate the significance of this demand 
one must bear in mind that respect for UN 
resolutions on Palestine or even for the partic- 
ular parts of resolutions now championed by 
them, was not always the position defended by 
the Arabs. Their violent rejection of the Parti- 
tion Resolution is too well known to need elab- 
oration; this resolution, of course, was the origi- 
nal source of the boundaries and the internation- 
al status of Jerusalem the Arabs now insist Israel 
be made to accept. But it is not as well known 
that the Arabs also vigorously opposed General 
Assembly Resolution 194 III, establishing the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, and _ that 
Paragraph II of the Resolution on Palestine 
Refugees was adopted not because of Arab de- 
mands but in spite of their objections in com- 
mittee and disapproving silence in the plenary 
session. 


When the Arabs now appeal to these selected 
parts of UN resolutions, each of which they 
fought at an earlier stage, and when they now 
declare that respect for international law de- 
mands that Israel abide by these particular pro- 
visions, the inconsistency of their attitude and 
the impracticability of their demands are obvi- 
ous to all familiar with the history of the 
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Palestine problem in the UN. Thus M. Ordon- 
neau, in the 1952 UN debate referred to, is re- 
ported as having said “(The parties) must... 
refrain from attempting to bind themselves or 
their opponents in advance by recommendations 
of the General Assembly. His delegation was 
concerned at the insistence with which some 
representatives sought to confine the proposed 
negotiations to the framework of the General 
Assembly resolutions. If the delegations which 
took that view sought to prevent the parties 
from departing from the decisions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, even in cases where they agreed 
to doso, and wished to lay down that no negoti- 
ations were possible except on the basis of the 
General Assembly resolutions, they were advo- 
cating a course which would lead nowhere. 
Negotiations in which the parties could not 
compromise on any point ceased to be negoti- 
ations.” 


Mr. Johnson of Canada, who sought to pin 
the Arab delegations down to just which resolu- 
tions they had in mind and then asked Mr. Eban 
for the Israeli attitude on the same question, ex- 
pressed his appraisal of the two positions as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Eban had been quite right in taking 
the view that the Canadian representative had 
not been interrogating him on certain particular 
resolutions. ... Mr. Eban had made it clear... 
the principal objectives of the United Nations 
in the Palestine question were to be kept in mind 
in the proposed negotiations. That reply disposed 
of the charge that it was the intention of one 
of the parties to brush aside all United Nations 
resolutions. Discussions in the Committee had 
made it clear that one party had narrowed down 
its attention to two particular General Assembly 
resolutions, while the other had agreed that the 
principal objectives of the United Nations were 
to be borne in mind in the negotiations.” 


But it is quite as clear also that the Arab in- 
sistence on these particular parts of the UN 
resolutions is not even the same as saying they 
will make peace with Israel on the terms indi- 
cated. The Lebanese delegate, Mr. Charles Malik. 
as a devoted Christian, a philosopher, and a 
friend of the West, was apparently most suscep- 
tible to pleas for peace. But his replies to such 
pleas in UN debate did not depart in the least 
from the position characteristic of other Arab 
spokesmen. Those who ask the Arabs, in the 
name of peace, to negotiate with Israel, he said, 
should know that the Arabs refuse to bow to 
faits accomplis, including the fait accompli of 
Israel. But it is possible to imagine something 
between the present situation and making peace 
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with the fait accompli of Israel. Let Israel re- 
tire to the 1947 Partition boundaries, agree to 
internationalize Jerusalem, and readmit all the 
refugees—and then we shall see how the Arabs 
might feel in the new circumstances, or what 
status they might be ready to concede to Israel. 


This, then, is the meaning of the Arab plea to 
respect the UN resolutions on Palestine: Israel is 
to agree, or to be forced to agree, to everything 
contained in a resolution, adopted in special cir- 
cumstances or in a particular context, which in 
present circumstances or torn out of context 
could endanger its existence. Only after placing 
itself at the mercy of the Arabs would it be pos- 
sible for Israel to negotiate other elements of the 
UN resolutions, such as those demanding the 
end of the Suez blockade or those incompatible 
with the economic boycott, and theother forms 
of ‘fa technical state of war,” by which UN 
resolutions were currently being flouted by the 
Arabs. In exchange for these “concessions” the 
Arabs might be expected to demand a variety 
of restrictions or demands on Israel’s sovereignty, 
such as limitation on Jewish immigration or in- 
clusion in an Arab super-state, that were sug- 
gested at one time or another. 


EAVING aside, for the moment the question 

whether this Arab position can possibly be 
called an approach to peace, let us note, first of 
all, that it openly opposes what has been a major 
UN objective in Palestine from the very begin- 
ning, the existence of the State of Israel in the 
concert of nations. But it must be admitted 
that one of the reasons why the Arabs could 
maintain their defiance of the UN on this point 
was that many leading powers or blocs of na- 
tions in the UN were themselves less than fully 
committed to Israel’s existence, or at least had 
other interests which concerned them more. 


Thus hardly had the Partition Resolutions 
been adopted than the United States, in the face 
of Arab violence and British non-cooperation, 
tried to back out and replace Partition with a 
temporary UN Trusteeship. After the failure 
of this attempt, some Western powers thought 
it might be possible to appease the Arabs by 
some such plan as Count Bernadotte’s for reduc- 
ing the Jewish State to a coastal strip that would 
allow Israel no more than a token existence. Even 
when these efforts were abandoned, because the 
situation had been stabilized by Arab-Jewish 
armistice agreements leaving Israel considerably 
more territory than provided in the original 
Partition Plan, there were suggestions that Israel 
cede territory granted to it under the Partition 
Plan—ostensibly because it would soothe Arab 
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sensibilities, but actually because it seemed to the 
interest of one or another power. 

Britain in particular, supported by the United 
States, seemed interested for a long time in Is- 
rael’s ceding the southern Negev (which under 
the Partition Plan was to be Israeli) to Egypt or 
Jordan, so that the Arab nations would have con- 
tinuous land connections. It was of less impor- 
tance, apparently, that Israel’s enemies would 
then join in an unbroken ring encircling her, 
for the Western powers hoped that the united 
Arab states would join in a defensive treaty with 
the West allowing it to set up a regional front 
against the Soviet Union without including Is- 
rael. But after the complete break between Iraq 
and Egypt and the Egyptian turn to Russia such 
a territorial cession can have little meaning for 
Western strategy. 

In any case, the strategic necessities of a viable 
Israel seemed at times to have little importance 
for the Western powers, and they were ready at 
times to demand that Israel cede lands beyond 
what even the Partition Resolution granted the 
Jewish State if they thought it advantageous. In 
addition, another group of powers could usually 
be brought into line by word from the Vatican 
to demand that Israel live up to the strict terms 
of the Partition Resolution, at least in regard to 
the area from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, which 
were to be made an interterritorial enclave. In 
this case, the Roman Catholic powers ignored 
the fact that Jerusalem for well over a century 
has been populated by an increasingly decisive 
majority of Jews and that recent events have 
shown that neither the lives of the inhabitants 
nor the security of Israel could be protected by 
the UN against Arab attack. 


If other powers could disregard the needs of 
Israel and the Israelis for territorial security, 
then, of course, it provided opportunities for the 
Arabs to do the same. On various occasions when 
Arabs made demands on Israel based on selected 
parts of UN resolutions, or without any warrant 
in UN resolutions, they were often able to avail 
themselves of the support of one or another pow- 
er. Thus the initial defiance of the Partition 
Resolution was aided by the policy of the British 
in the last months of their mandate, enabling the 
Arab armies and guerilla forces to deploy them- 
selves around and within Palestinian territory 
and to attack the Jewish community there. 
Afterwards, the Arab demands (for example 
during the Lausanne Conferences of 1949) that 
the Jews give up areas far beyond even the Par- 
tition boundaries could find a certain support 
and sympathy in Western quarters that had de- 
vised the prototype of the Bernadotte plan for 
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Palestine; and even up to last year British and 
American suggestions that the southern Negey 
be ceded to some Arab state could be heard, 


After 1949, however, it became apparent that 
all such proposals, reckoning without the exist. 
ence of a vigorous Israel which was busily en. 
gaged in resettling a great influx of immigrant, 
would not and could not be put into effect. By 
1952 the UN efforts to conciliate the Jews and 
Arabs had led to a clear realization that peace 
would have to be sought on a more realistic basis, 
It was clear to everyone by then that conditions 
assumed by the 1947 Partition Resolution no 
longer existed: it was impossible to assume a state 
of economic union and unguarded frontiers be- 
tween interlocking Jewish and Arab parts of 
Palestine. New frontiers would have to be 
drawn bearing in mind the needs of self-defense 
above all. They could not depart too far from 
the Armistice boundaries which had been drawn 
up on that very principle. Moreover, the same 
considerations made both Jordan and Israel find 
an internationalized Jerusalem impossible—and 
the Trusteeship Council, recognizing the facts 
of life, was exploring a new basis for interna- 
tionalizing what should have been international- 
ized in the first place: the holy places, the 
shrines, and not the whole area. 


In the debate that took place in the General 
Assembly at that time the consensus of opinion 
expressed itself in a draft resolution that declared 
that peace was the primary responsibility of the 
two parties themselves. The draft called upon 
the two parties, bearing in mind the major ob- 
jectives of the UN as expressed in its resolutions, 
to negotiate freely a final settlement. 


The Arabs fought this draft as bitterly as the 
original Partition resolution. ‘They threatened, 
as they had done before, that if the resolution 
passed, they would ignore it as they had ignored 
the 1947 Resolution. Falling back on positions 
they had until now repudiated, they demanded 
that any negotiations that took place should be 
bound in advance to the 1947 boundaries, the 
internationalization of Jerusalem, and the re- 
patriation of refugees. Despite their resistance, 
the resolution was passed in the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee. But by the time the plenary session 
had been convened, another force, more inter- 
ested in a particular clause once adopted than in 
the major objectives of the UN in Palestine, 
came into play. The Roman Catholic countries 
were whipped into line in support of a demand 
that certain particular UN resolutions, and spe- 
cifically the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
be accepted as a condition to the negotiation of 
peace. 
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The effect of this stand was to make the adop- 
tion of any resolution at all impossible. The 
Arabs had demonstrated that by intransigeant 
resistance, coupled with pulling the proper po- 
litical wires, they could balk any UN action at 
all on Palestine, even so impeccable an act as an 
appeal to negotiate peace by mutual consent. 
They were to prove the same point again in 1956 
when, by playing the political game with the 
Soviet Union, they prevented the UN once more 
from calling on the Jews and Arabs to reach a 
mutually acceptable peace settlement by free 
negotiation. 


[F THE ulterior motives of one or another group 
of powers encouraged the Arabs in their 
maneuvers to avoid peace, the shifting positions 
taken by the UN did much the same. To a great 
extent, of course, UN policy is merely a reflec- 
tion of the shifting policies of its major mem- 
bers, so that when America’s policy changed, the 
change could also be seen in UN organs like the 
Security Council, General Assembly — or the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission. But after 
the set-back to common sense in 1952, when 
Arab recalcitrance defeated an effort to place 
the responsibility for peace upon the parties di- 
rectly concerned, the UN adopted a line of 
policy that has remained mote or less character- 
istic of the approach to peace in Palestine. It 
was the line of calling on the parties—above all, 
on Israel—to make unilateral consessions tending 
to “restore confidence.” In 1956, the UN again 
attempted to call for direct negotiations between 
the parties and again backed down in the face 
of Arab opposition and political maneuvers. Mr. 
Hammarskjold then restated the policy of uni- 
lateral concessions, which is now officially the 
UN line of action in Palestine. It is a line that 
in the past has done nothing but strengthen the 
Arabs in their stubborn resistance to peace. 


The concessions Israel has been asked to make 
have covered many fields. She has had to tol- 
erate Arab repudiation of explicit or implied 
obligations under the Armistice Agreements, in- 
cluding, among others, the flat refusal to talk 
peace, the Suez and Elat blockades, the non-ful- 
fillment of pledges to allow access to Mount 
Scopus, Latrun, and the Wailing Wall.’ Israel 
has also been under pressure to limit its own sov- 
ereign rights beyond what a fair reading of the 
Armistice Agreements could justify, in holding 
up irrigation plans in its own territory because 
of Arab opposition maintained out of sheer spite. 


(1) See “Decline and Fall of the Palestine Armstice,” 
by Ben Halpern, April, 1956, Jewish Frontier. 
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But the main concessions that have been demand- 
ed of Israel relate to the Arab refugee problem, 
a question in which not only political but hu- 
manitarian considerations are involved. 


The actual situation with regard to the UN 
resolution on the refugee problem has been com- 
pletely distorted by Arab propagandizing. Their 
constant cry is that Israel is defying the UN 
resolution, since it guarantees all Arab refugees 
the absolute right to return to their old homes. 
In fact, however, the UN resolution was framed 
in far more careful terms and it is the Arabs who 
are frustrating its application while Israel has 
been persuaded by the UN to make successive 
concessions well beyond what the strict terms of 
the resolution call for. 


Lacking the space to go into the matter in 
detail here, it will suffice to note that repatriation 
is only one of the alternative ways to solve the 
refugee problem provided for in the resolution; 
that it is recommended only under a number of 
carefully formulated safeguards and conditions, 
e.g., the refugees were to return to Israel only 
if “practicable” and if they would live there in 
peace; that, in view of the fact that the con- 
ditions for repatriation obviously did not exist 
at the time the resolution was adopted, stress was 
laid on rehabilitation, relief, and resettlement as 
ways of alleviating and solving the problem; and 
that, finally, while the UN stress on these alter- 
natives to repatriation has been growing greater 
steadily as it becomes more obvious that peace- 
ful repatriation will not soon become practica- 
ble, in view of continued Arab belligerency, the 
Arabs have persistently sabotaged all aspects of 
the UN refugee program other than perhaps 
simple relief—and this aspect, too, has been 
hampered by their policies and practices. 


The UN resolution recognized no absolute and 
unconditional right of the Arab refugees to re- 
turn to their old homes in Palestine. It was aware 
that such a right would be meaningless after a 
war had destroyed so many of the “old homes,” 
and to assert it absolutely would be unjust as 
well as impracticable so long as violence pre- 
vailed between Israel and the Arab states, and 
hatred of Israel prevailed among the refugees. 
At the same time the UN resolution recom- 
mended to Israel not to wait for a final peace 
settlement before readmitting some peacefully 
inclined Arab refugees. It felt that there might 
be a degree of normality in the relation between 
Israel and the Arab states and Israel and the ref- 
ugees which would warrant the repatriation of 
as many as proved practicable of those who 
proved peacefully inclined. The UN apparent- 
ly felt also that if Israel adopted such a policy 
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it might help put the Arabs in a mood for dis- 
cussing the final peace settlement. 

There is no sign in the UN reports and dis- 
cussions since Resolution 194 III passed that the 
international community is under the illusion 
that conditions on Israel’s border have ap- 
proached the degree of normality referred to in 
the resolution as appropriate for Israel to con- 
sider repatriating some of the refugees. Yet 
Israel was brought under pressure from UN 
quarters and from some of the powers to go be- 
yond the resolution and readmit a number any- 
way, so as to pacify the Arabs. In response Israel 
made the specific offer in advance of Arab agree- 
ment to peace negotiations, that it would read- 
mit 100,000 refugees. This figure was rejected 
by the Arabs, who would hear of nothing but 
a total and unconditional return, and was con- 
sidered insufficient by UN quarters to appease 
the Arabs. Nevertheless, the requests for Israeli 
concessions on various phases of the refugee 
problem—for the return of bank accounts, for 
the appraisal of properties for which compen- 
sation might some day be due, for the repatri- 
ation of members of dispersed families—contin- 
ued to be made, and indeed, to be met. 

But there was no sign that these unilateral 
concessions served in the least to pacify the 
Arabs. Some—the return of bank deposits, for 
instance—were violently opposed by Arab gov- 
ernments, in fact. In any case, far from being 
conciliated by such concessions, the Arabs were 
stiffened in their intransigence by the signs of 
yielding. They decried the proferred conces- 
sions as inadequate payments of what they 
claimed as an absolute, unconditional right. 

Mr. Hammarskjold now proposes a similar 
policy of approaching peace by a series of uni- 
lateral concessions which are to restore an at- 
mosphere of good will. The difference is that 
the unilateral concessions he refers to now relate, 
in large part, to questions for which real and 
more or less precise legal obligations exist between 
the two parties under the Armistice Agreements. 
Among them are the Suez blockade, the Jor- 
danian refusal to permit access to Mount Scopus, 
Latrun, and the Jewish holy places in Jerusalem, 
the maintenance of Jewish forces in El Auja 
and Egyptian forces in the restricted defensive 
area facing it, and the Syrian-Israeli disputes and 
clashes over the demilitarized zone in northern 
Israel and the Sea of Galilee. The only proposals 
Mr. Hammarskjold has more or less publicly 
made with reference to these matters have been 
chiefly for unilateral concessions by Israel. He 
has intimated for example that Israel ought to 
continue to hold up digging in the northern de- 
militarized zone despite the needs of its national 
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irrigation scheme, and let the UN patrol the Sea 
of Galilee. The only Arab concession he has pub- 
licly mentioned has been the suggestion that 
Egypt should allow the UN to check whether 
Egyptian forces were in that area. The emphasis 
on unilateral Israeli concessions is clear for after 
all it is Arab irritation that has to be soothed. 


[N REPLY to demands for unilateral Jewish 

surrender of territory, or for terms of settle- 
ment dictated by arbitrarily chosen UN resolu- 
tions, or parts of resolutions, Israel answered 
with a steady insistence on free and uncondi- 
tional negotiations, leading to a settlement by 
mutual Jewish-Arab agreement. The plain com- 
mon sense of this attitude eventually penetrated 
the consensus of UN opinion, even though po- 
litical maneuvers prevented that opinion from 
being effectively expressed. The demand of uni- 
lateral Israeli concessions on other issues is now 
also being answered in a similar spirit, and since 
the answer is both realistic and reasonable it too 
is bound eventually to gain acceptance. 


Mr. Hammarskjold, in gaining a more or less 
firm commitment by all parties to observe the 
cease fire as a more or less independent part of 
the Armistice Agreements that would be re- 
spected even if there were complaints about vio- 
lations of other Armistice provisions, depended 
on a rather clearly stated proviso: The UN itself 
accepted these commitments only after it had 
made sure they were reciprocal, by synchroniz- 
ing the agreements by each side. That is the kind 
of procedure Israel is now evidently going to 
insist on with reference to other disputed points 
that Mr. Hammarskjold may be able to raise un- 
der the Armistice Agreements, or by some other 
authority. 


It is the only kind of procedure that has any 
chance of success. Experience has shown con- 
clusively that the unilateral Israeli concessions 
for which no reciprocity was demanded have not 
advanced peace. Their effect has been rather 
the reverse. The purpose of any future “con- 
cessions” that Israel may make will and should 
be—not to exert a general soothing effect upon 
the Arabs, but to meet a reciprocal step toward 
peace on the part of some Arab state. Some of 
the “concessions” such Arab states may and 
should be called upon to make are actually spe- 
cific obligations included in the Armistice 
Agreements. Others, going further into the 
zone of an approach to peace, are included in 
the numerous resolutions calling for the resettle- 
ment of Palestine refugees in Arab lands, as well 
as the repatriation of some of them in Israel. 


The approaches to peace that now seem possi- 
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ble all lie pretty strictly within the scope of the 
Armistice Agreements, for whose implementa- 
tion Mr. Hammarskjold has a specific and recent 
Security Council mandate. Whether even this 
much can be achieved is by no means certain. 
But to get beyond it only one way is possible: 
4 free negotiation of their differences between 


the Israelis and the Arabs. 


One cannot predict whether another UN at- 
tempt to bring this about is now possible. It 
would depend almost entirely on whether the 
Western and Eastern powers realize their com- 
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mon stake in ending once and for all the con- 
tinuing threat to peace in the Middle East. But 
even if the UN did act it would not be incon- 
ceivable for the Arabs again to prove recalcitrant. 


At bottom, peace in the Middle East depends 
as it has always done, on the Arab recognition 
that what they praise as a noble refusal to accept 
the fait accompli is really a puerile refusal to 
face facts; and that their own countries and peo- 
ples are among the chief sufferers as a result. For 
peace to come, we must still wait for this realiza- 
tion to mature among the Arabs. 


Journey to Israel 
by WALDO FRANK 


Geography and Revelation 


Wes I first saw Palestine, in 1927, I felt I 
understood the individual character which 
distinguishes the beauty of the Bible from that 
of other great writing—even from other Scrip- 
tures. In this little land, desert and sea, moun- 
tain and valley, sky and the earth’s depth, come 
together in a visible Whole that the hu- 
man mind may embrace as an experience so 
immediate and urgent that it becomes a message. 
From Mount Scopus above Jerusalem (where the 
Hebrew University now stands unused in no- 
man’s land, between the Israelis and the Arabs), 
or from Mount Tabor high above the once ma- 
larial valley which Israel has made again to “flow 
with milk and honey,” the view contains the 
snow-capped Mt. Herman, the Mediterranean, 
the Judean hills, the Jordan, the smiling sea of 
Gallilee and the abysmal, chemical Dead Sea 
deep below the desert of Judea. All Creation 
becomes palpable at once to man. And in a 
smaller scale, from any angle, the view, forever 
changing seems forever to suggest the whole. 
There it is, symbol of all Creation, in one’s hand, 
to work, to enjoy, to love, and make one’s own. 
There it is, with its beauty proclaiming the 
Hand that made it. 


It seemed natural that a people living in this 
constant Revelation should translate their exper- 





These two articles are part of a series by Waldo Frank 
written for leading Latin American newspapers from 
Mexico south to Uruguay and Chile. In the previous 
number, Jewish Frontier printed the first two articles 
and will conclude the series in the next number. 


ience of the universal into the daily deeds by 
which they won from this soil their daily bread. 
The Hebrews were such a people. And when 
the Romans drove them from this land, which 
had been theirs less because of the State founded 
by their kings, David and Solomon, than because 
of the recognition by their prophets of the re- 
lation between themselves and the land as sym- 
bol of the cosmic, they took their genius with 
them—giving body to the spirit of Greece, spir- 
it to the body of Rome,—until Europe was 
created. 


The land remained, after the Jews left; not 
changing except as the centuries of neglect de- 
stroyed the forests, eroded the soil, bared the 
rock, dried the waters or gathered them in ma- 
larial swamps. Many peoples lived on it: Greeks, 
Arabs, Druses, Mongols, Mamelukes, feudal Cru- 
sader-Christians, Turks. And none responded 
(as for a thousand years the Jews) to its creative 
challenge. 


When I first saw it, Palestine was peopled by 
scattered groups, all living fragmentary, mar- 
ginal existences. The Arabs (who in Palestine 
never achieved a state) were the vast majority, 
and stagnant. The orthodox Jews had returned, 
not to make a social organism of man’s relation 
with the cosmos, but to die and to be buried on 
holy soil. And there were a few agricultural 
collectives (kvutzot or kibbutzim) and coop- 
eratives (moshavim). These had been founded 
by idealistic Jews, chiefly from East Europe: 
sons of the Enlightenment, grandsons of Rous- 
seau, readers of Tolstoi, Bakunin, Kropotkin. 
Many had come with their young wives by foot 
from distant Russia! Like Aaron David Gor- 
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don, their ideological master, they believed that 
work and worship must become one (avodé). 
But how could this be, with the Jew separated 
from his soil? The Diaspora Jew, they believed, 
was a man in exile, alienated from his self. His 
worship and work were sterile, because he had 
been barred from his part of earth; forced to 
become a middleman, a bodiless intellectual, a 
Luftmensch—man of vapors. 


These early pioneers were rationalists—moved 
by an unacknowledged mysticism; they were 
often socialist “‘materialists,’—-whose notion of 
matter was deeply spiritual and romantic. They 
bought ‘land from the Arabs; they drained 
swamps, irrigated deserts. Many died of ma- 
laria and yellow fever. For the first time, they 
wielded ax and hoe; and their hands, used only 

to the tailor’s needle and the pen, hardened. 


At that time, I visited several of their collec- 
tive farms. I was profoundly moved by the no- 
bility of their efforts. But when I observed the 
inertia of the Arabs, heavy upon the land, the 
corrupt machinations of the British for whom, 
under the Mandate, Palestine was a mere imper- 
ialistic weapon of control over the Middle East, 
and the archaisms of the orthodox Jews waiting 
passively for the Messiah, it seemed to me vain 
to expect in chaotic Palestine a re-creation of 
the unity of man with Cosmos, which had been 
the reality of the ancient Jewish culture. 


ow, THis Palestine (or rather somewhat less 

than half of it if one includes Trans- Jordan) 
is Israel. Israel is a state. This, of course, I knew 
before my present visit. What I did not know 
or foresee, was that Israel is an organism, perhaps 
still embrionic but alive, potentially whole—as 
any healthy infant perilously fragile yet pos- 
sessed of a wondrous will to live and capacity 
for living. 

To understand what has happened, I can find 
no better way than to go down to the first 
kvutzd, Degania A, founded in the valley of the 
Jordan (in 1909), where it flows out of the lake 
of Galilee. The land here is 700 feet below sea- 
level. North are the mountain snows of Lebanon; 
to the east rise the sterile hills of Jordan, and 
seventy miles south—1,300 feet below sea-level 
—is the Dead Sea, a crater of infernal beauty 
from whose chemical waters, verdigris and opal- 
escent, the new state now extracts huge quan- 
tities of life-giving potash. Here, overlooked by 
the metal mountains of Moab whose gyrant 
shapes suggest the transformation of Lot’s wife 
(when she looked back) into a pillar of salt, 
were the cities of sin: Sodom and Gomorrah. But 
unlike Lot’s wife, Degania looks forward. Its 
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date-palms, banana groves and grape-fruit y, 
chards stand in rationalized rows. Its neat dwel, 
ings are in the shade of cypresses and in the sou 
of flowers. 


Degania has prospered. In 1948, its forties, 
year, the Arabs invaded it with tanks, and we, 
repulsed with home-made hand grenades. Oy 
of its collective surplus (aided by American ay) 
South African contributions), it has built ; 
modern museum with a high tower overlookin 
the valley and the lake, called Gordon Hony 
Gordon worked and died here. It houses a greg 
library of over ten thousand works on agronomy 
and natural science, and collections of the faun 
flora and insects of the country. And this is par 
of the symbol: this haven of learning in a com. 
munity of farmers, who have proved that the 
are fighters. 


Here I was the guest of two of the origin} 
founders, Joseph and Miriam Baratz. Her weath- 
er-beaten face and body—motherly, silent, in. 
scrutable—made me behold in her a truer Eve 
than the pretty woman of the Renaissance paint. 





ers. And her man—volatile, confident, shrewd 
and devoted—was an Adam or, perhaps, a Jacob, 
ready to work his way by the sweat of his brow 
back to the human paradise he believed in. 


The Baratz daughter, Yona, took me wt 
Degania B., an offspring kvutzd dating from 
1920, of the original community which judged 
it was getting too big. This is a larger, mor 
modern place, vibrant with children and flower 
As we drank tea with friends, I might have been 
sitting in a villa of some comfortable, modes 
suburb of Rio de Janeiro. Until I suddenly re 
called that these people owned no individul 
property, sharing the whole; that they received 
no wages in money, obtaining clothes and sup. 
plies according to their needs, and cash if a trip 
to some town was required. And then I saw 
the shelters and the trenches marring the greet 
enclosures—preparations for a new attack by 
the Arabs. 


That Friday, as we left the communal dining 
hall after food and an evening of song and talk 
there was a notice on the bulletin board: Sabbat! 
would be devoted to digging trenches. And! 
had seen the men and women laugh, joke, sing 
as they dug. Was it thoughtlessness, want ol} 
imagination? Not at all. War for these peopl 
was a threat against life. They did not like it 
But life came first—and life was good. 





The nation of Israel today consists of som 
900 communities. Of these, 800 have less tha 
a thousand inhabitants, and 700 have less that 
five hundred. As there are only about tw 
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hundred collectives in the country, with almost 
none numbering more than a few hundred mem- 
bers, it is clear that the kvutza and kibbutz are 
not typical of Israeli life. In fact, five urban 
centers account for nearly half the total popula- 
tion. But if the collective community is not 
typical, it is archetypical. In production, it ac- 
counts for a large share of the little nation’s 
rocketing resources. In defense, each kvutza 
and kibbutz is a fort, an outpost, a nucleus of 
resistance, which proved its efficiency in 1948 
when Israel was synchronously invaded from all 
points of the compass by armies of Arab nations 
outnumbering it 40 to 1. In the cultivation of 
human values and of culture, in its spirit of soli- 
darity, in its confident departure from both the 
conservatisms and the radicalisms of the old 
world, and its willingness to let theory wait upon 
practice, the Israeli collective is a symbol. 


Cities of Israel 


a sTHUR Guickson, brilliant young expert on 

regional planning, drove me to a settlement 
near Tel-Aviv where, he said, I could see how 
the new towns of Israel came into being. On 
the way we passed through Ramleh, in which 
a Romanesque church of the Crusaders serves as 
base for an Arab minaret. Palestine, this re- 
minded me, has always been a cross-roads of con- 
flicting cultures. The development Glickson 
wanted me to see had been, a few years ago, a 
temporary immigrant camp of tin or pasteboard 
huts scattered in a field with a stream meander- 
ing through it. The men had gotten jobs in the 
neighboring towns or on the roads; the women 
became friends. ‘They wanted to stay where 
they were. They tacked new rooms of cement, 
plywood porches, on the old hovels; they tore 
down fronts and rebuilt with comelier material. 
A big house went up for a general store; a huge 
(and hideous) structure served as cinema and 
for town meetings. The ensemble is still ugly 
and chaotic. In a few years, every trace of the 
original camp will have vanished. 


Tel-Aviv, Israel’s largest city (350,000) tells 
the same story of improvisation. When I saw 
it in 1927, it was still an adjunct of Arab Jaffa; 
a loud and flimsy town that reminded me of 
Jewish districts in New York’s Bronx. Today 
its modern houses, concrete or plaster, reveal 
more haste than distinction. Its residential sec- 
tions are monotonous, unimaginative. Its pub- 
lic buildings look as if they would soon start to 
crumble and leak rain. It already has a slum 
(Hatiqvah) where the Oriental Jews pour in. 
Its newest hotel (on the Mediterranean shore 
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with a magnificent view of ancient Jaffa) is all 
two-dimensional “‘view”—it was built by a de- 
signer of movie sets and shows it. The tree-bor- 
dered boulevards (any one has more bookshops 
than all the Arab capitals put together) are 
crowded, and yet quiet! And the crassness I 
noted a generation ago has gone. These people 
are very busy, and yet silent. None of the ebul- 
lient noise of Levantine towns from Athens to 
Istambul is here. With its bourgeois Jews, its 
intellectuals, its petty traders, its journalists and 
politicians, Tel-Aviv is a chaos waiting upon the 
rest of Israel—and upon the verdict of the world 
as to its survival—to give it form. 


Other towns are more elemental in function, 
and their structural character is formed. Haifa, 
Israel’s second city in size and its great port, 
(Israel has offered it to Jordan, as a free port for 
the whole Arab hinterland if Jordan will make 
peace), stands on three levels: the harbor with 
its life condensed in a handsome verdant boule- 
vard in place of the usual shabby waterfront 
streets; the mid-slope of Mt. Carmel; the flat 
height of the long mountain where the more 
prosperous villas and apartments overlook the 
bay of Acre and its Crusader battlements and 
castle. Beyond, snow-covered Mt. Hermon and 
Lebanon are visible. And above all (this is the 
true symbol of Haifa) are the new buildings of 
the Technion, in a huge semi-wild park which is 
certainly the most spectacular college campus in 
the world. This is Israel’s technological school 
whose graduates will shape Israel’s industrial fu- 
ture—and could help shape that of the Arabs, if 
good relations were resumed. The whole town 
breathes the serenity of busy strength. And in 
the strong stone streets rising upon Mt. Carmel, 
at every available corner and angle, are beds of 
flowers. 


AST OF Haifa, across the steep and narrow 

land, stands Safad, famed during the Middle 
Ages as the center of Jewish mysticism. It is 
Israel’s highest city. From its mountain top, one 
views the whole land; and this perspective recalls 
the cosmic perspectives of the Kabala. But 
earthquake and war have wiped out every trace 
of the old Safad—the mystic town is as dead as 
“the cities of sin” in the plains of Sodom. A 
new generation of Oriental immigrants crowd 
the white buildings of Safad’s mountain. One 
wonders if the amazing perspective which at- 
tracted the Kabalists five hundred years ago will 
have some inscrutable effect on the town’s new 
generation. ... 


There are still over 200 Arab villages in Israel, 
with 100 functioning mosques. whose chief is 
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the great Mosque of Jazzar in Acre; but Nazar- 
eth is the one Arab city. It is a miniature Kasbah, 
like Algiers. As one climbs its multitudinous 
and tumultuous alleys, whose stones echo with 
the tiny shops and artisan soukhs, one asks when 
these shrewd and skilful Semites will learn to 
make a fruitful peace with their brothers. 


The southern half of Israel (and of old Pales- 
tine) is the Negev ... until a few years ago, all 
desert. In the northern part, I saw fields of 
wheat, fruit of large-scale irrigation; and an oil 
well working. The lower half of the Negev 
triangle is still sterile plain and mountain, with 
a forbidding beauty that seems to rule out man. 
But the Israelis are already building cities in the 
Negev! 


North is the Biblical Beer-Shebah, where Ab- 
raham and Jacob pitched their tents: now the 
terminal of a railroad from Tel-Aviv. (I was 
there on the rainy day when its opening was 
celebrated; and as I write this, I learn of the 
Arab infiltrators who have blown up the new- 
laid tracks.) I got up at dawn to see Beer- 
Shebah wake: the newsman with papers, the 
milkman with milk; the café man making cof- 
fee; the soldiers on their trucks riding out of 
camp. What impressed me? The casual and 
usual air of ownership—of belonging, among 
these Jews who, a few years ago, were homeless. 


In the central desert will be the planned city 
of Lachisch, presiding over lands which the agro- 
nomists of the Technion have discovered to be 
especially adaptable for the growing of wheat 
and cotton. 


But the most remarkable Negev town is 
Eilath. Here, at the Gulf of Aqaba which runs 
into the Red Sea, Israel is narrowly wedged with- 
in the blockading lands of Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan. A swift commando sally by the 
Arabs could cut off Eilath from Israel in an hour. 
Yet Israel goes on building its city, destined to 
be its port to the Far East! Two hotels are half- 
finished. The old copper and gold mines of King 
Solomon are working again (the archeologists 
have unearthed his smelting plants!). The bare 
town, beneath its hostile mountains and more 
hostile neighbors, already has a social center: a 
modern building with library, lecture-hall .. . 
donated by the American C.I.O., and named for 
its late President, Philip Murray! 


I have said nothing of Jerusalem! But Jeru- 
salem contains all I have said, or could say, of all 
the cities and villages and collectives of the steep, 
deep land. This granite-golden citadel on the 
Judean hills, already ancient when the Crusaders 
built its present walls, tragic as the associations 
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of its valleys Gethsemane and Gehenna, exalted 
as its Mount of Olives, various as the sects in jt; 
churches, synagogues and mosques—and modern 
as the latest dwellings of its new quarters, js 
itself a symbol of organic wholeness! And the 
perilous Armistice barb-wire line cutting this 
living organism in two and barring its naturl 
circulation, is a symbol of the disease of the 
whole Middle-East. 


Jerusalem is the city which reveals the poten. 
tial power of this world; and the curse of ego- 
isms which betrays it. But all Israel in its com- 
pact dynamic will for unity, for a normal living, 
tends to become one city. 
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Comments on the Chinese Diaspora 


by FRANK N. TRAGER and JANET WELSH 


: uSE the word “diaspora” in a Chinese in- 
stead of a Jewish context might at first 
glance seem strange; but a closer examination 
of the issue, particularly in the geographical set- 
ting of Southeast Asia, justifies, as we shall see, 
its application. Every New Yorker or San Fran- 
ciscan is familiar with the enclave or ghetto of 
Chinese who live in an area commonly referred 
to as “Chinatown.” (The word is as intercultur- 
ally reprehensible as “Jewtown.”) Today these 
third and fourth generations of Chinese Ameri- 
cans exhibit many of the same acculturative 
characteristics found in other immigrant groups 
of non-Anglo-Saxon origin. Endogamy, gastro- 
nomy and an indifferent speaking knowledge of 
their ancestral language are predominating but 
slowly deliquescing features of American life— 
the first no less so than the other two. Public 
education, the highly developed national arts of 
United States monolingual communication, the 
integrative aspects of urban society, and the 
gradual attrition of the emigrant stream all lead 
to the weakening of the internal bonds which 
normally unite and maintain life in any ghetto. 
These high value, democratic instruments are 
powerful. They gradually wear down and wear 
out the cement of a diaspora unless it becomes 
culturally and religiously regenerative in its own 
environment, 


The readers of the Jewish Frontier need no 
long analysis to demonstrate that a diaspora is 
more than a ghetto. The latter is an externally 
imposed, physical limitation which develops its 
own socio-psychological characteristics. A dia- 
spora—certainly the Jewish diaspora—came 
from within. As Mordecai Kaplan said more 
than twenty years ago: “Before the emancipa- 
tion, the Jews regarded themselves and were re- 





Dr. Trager is now Research Professor of Government 
and Director of the Burma Research Project at New 
York University. Miss Welsh has been associated with him 
on that project and is now a member of the Social Science 
Faculty, Sarah Lawrence College. Both authors spent time 
in Burma and Southeast Asia between 1951-1954. Profes- 
sor Trager was director of Point Four in Burma, Miss 
Welsh a Fulbright grantee at the University of Rangoon. 
The former was an interested observer when negotiations 
began between Burma and Israel which later led to the 
exchange of diplomatic representation between these two 
friendly countries. 


garded by the rest of the world as a nation in 
exile. This meant that they considered their so- 
journ outside of Palestine as temporary; that 
they retained a sense of unity despite their dis- 
persion... [that they were the] Kineset Yisrael, 
the ecclesia of Israel.”’ The Jewish diaspora, 
certainly dating from the Babylonian exile and 
continuing in new forms after the rebirth of 
Israel as a state, stands for the relationship be- 
tween Jews everywhere and Judaism anywhere. 
The Psalmist of “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem” 
was truly singing about a temporal and spiritual 
“city,” 


Without attempting any comparison between 
Jews and Chinese who are responding to the 
culture process in the United States, it is none- 
theless true that the Chinese in Southeast Asia 
regard themselves and are more or less hostilely 
regarded as a true diaspora. There the minority 
is separate and conspicuous. The Chinese con- 
stitute close to ten million among 170 million 
indigenous Southeast Asians, that is, approxi- 
mately six percent of the total population:* 














Country Chinese Total Population Percent 
Malaya (and Singapore) ......3,000,000 5,900,000 50.8 
British Bormed o.....cccccscscssneeen 220,000 880,000 25.0 
Thailand ...... 3,000,000 19,000,000 15.8 
Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam 1,000,000 27,000,000 3.7 
Indonesia 2,000,000 78,000,000 2.6 
Burma 300,000 18,000,000 Ys 
Philippines Saisie ene ae Se 150,000 21,500,000 0.7 

Total 9,670,000 170,280,000 $7 


This Southeast Asian minority suffers the 
usual social difficulties frequently visited upon 
any minority. Two factors conspire to enlarge 
such difficulties. On the one hand, as will be 
pointed out below, the Chienese are feared eco- 
nomically and to some extent politically; on the 
other, they have consciously retained ethnic, 
cultural, religious and other separateness as part 
of their tradition. Fiercely loyal to the China 
homeland, they carry with them their ancient 


99 ce 


attitude to the outsider. He is a “‘barbarian,” “‘a 


1 M. M. Kaplan, Judaism As a Civilization. New York, 1934, 
Dp: 227-6 

2 The figures (all approximations) are from W. H. Mallory, 
“Chinese Minorities in Southeast Asia,” Foreign Affairs, January, 
1956. 
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foreign devil”—especially if he is white. If he is 
of mongoloid racial stock but is not Chinese, he 
will be regarded at best as an inferior cousin. 


The appeal to the diaspora Chinese of the 
China homeland comes both from Peking and 
Taipeh. The competition for his loyalty, his re- 
mitted earnings, the education of his children 
and his in-group identification includes com- 
petition for his “citizenship” despite the genera- 
tions of his sojourn in the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. 


The immersion and retention of the Southeast 
Asian overseas Chinese in traditional Chinese 
culture arises from their intense satisfaction 
within that culture. To them its roots are deeper, 
its richness fuller, its tenure longer than the 
related Yiddishkeit of the Pale. Its closest ana- 
logue for comparable cultural if not theistic 
reasons is Rabbinic Judaism from the days of 
Babylonian captivity to the present. 


CCORDING TO Chinese annals, contacts between 

China and Southeast Asia may be traced 
back to the second century B.C. when envoys 
set sail from Southern China and explored the 
Malay Peninsula. From that time on, traders, 
political refugees, land-hungry peasants, and 
sometimes armies, made their way southward in 
increasingly large numbers. Chinese civilization 
made its imprint on the cultural traditions of 
Southeast Asian peoples, as did Chinese mer- 
chants in the economic field. And at periods of 
great strength, various Chinese dynasties de- 
manded, and received homage from weaker 
Southeast Asian neighbors. Such homage, for 
example, was acknowledged by a “decennial 
tribute” from the Burmese Court to the Manchu 
dynasty down to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The Chinese population figures cited above 
represent only a small percent of the total, but 
the percentages in this case are no indication of 
their proportionate influence in the region. Due 
to the concentration of Chinese in cities and 
towns and their monopoly of many trades and 
accumulated wealth, they are much more im- 
portant than the figures would seem to indicate. 
While Chinese immigrants as a group have been 
singularly impervious to acculturation and have 
remained quite apart from their host societies in 
all countries of the region, at the same time, 
they proved more adaptable to European colonial 
economic demands than did most indigenous 
groups. This adaptation has, in many cases, 
meant great wealth for them. Though Chinese 
communities overseas have usually played little 
or no political role in their adopted countries, 
they have often been the object of jealousy and 
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the source of friction. As the Southeast Asian 
peoples have become steadily more nationalistic 
during the past generation, the presence of Chi- 
nese minorities has increasingly become a thorn 
in their flesh. More recently Southeast Asian 
leaders have been caused concern by the fact 
that these alien groups—with their cultural and 
psychological roots deep in the China mainland 
—are an actual and potential base for subversion, 
This is true in relative degrees, depending on the 
size of the minority in any given country, its 
place in the indigenous society and economy, its 
efforts at assimilation, and numerous other fac- 
tors. 


The dilemma of the Chinese population in 
Southeast Asia may become clearer if we look 
more closely at it in several of the countries of 
the area. The Chinese population in Burma rep- 
resents less than two percent of the total, yet in 
the 1930’s it was estimated by one observer that 
they controlled almost twenty percent of the 
country’s commerce and trade. They were most 
prominent in the rice-milling industry, and 
throughout the country held a virtual monopoly 
of the liquor, salt and opium trade. Most pawn- 
shops were Chinese, as were most carpenters, 
miners and leather-workers. Their business was 
financed by several Chinese banks and their in- 
terests looked after by the Chinese consular offices 
and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce which 
elected one member to Parliament. Most of their 
children were educated in Chinese schools, where 
they were instructed in Chinese languages; Chi- 
nese was even an optional language on civil 
service examinations. 


Economic hardships during the thirties first 
directed rising Burmese nationalist sentiment 
against the Chinese. Huge increases in immigra- 
tion—of somewhat questionable types—in the 
late 1930’s when the Burma Road was under 
construction, and later the presence of Chinese 
troops, caused fear in some Burmese minds that 
they might be swamped by their more numerous 
neighbors from the north. It was to be expected 
that the Burmese government, once independ- 
ence was achieved in 1948, would take measures 
to stem the flow of immigration and limit the 
economic stranglehold of the minority. The new 
constitution prohibited dual citizenship but 
made it fairly simple for resident Chinese to ob- 
tain Burmese citizenship, and further legisla- 
tion made it advantageous for them to do so. 
Sixty percent of the import-export licenses were 
reserved for citizens, the remaining forty per- 
cent to be divided among non-citizens—Chinese, 
Indians and British— who had formerly control- 
led almost one hundred percent of the external 
trade. Obviously, a good many of them, if they 
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retained Chinese (or other) citizenship, would 
be deprived of their livelihood. Furthermore, 
strict foreign exchange controls were established 
that made remittances to the homeland ex- 
tremely difficult. Further legislation placed limi- 
tations on the alien’s right to purchase, sell or 
transfer property. Education policy demanded 
the gradual introduction of Burmese as the 
language of instruction in all schools and made 
it a prerequisite for entrance to the country’s 
only university. These and other measures have 
been taken in an effort to wean the Chinese, 
economically and culturally, away from China. 


OTHER COUNTRIES in Southeast Asia have 

taken similar measures to restrict the activ- 
ities of their Chinese residents. In Thailand the 
anti-Chinese tenor of government intentions is 
ruthlessly outspoken. Here the minority is larger 
—fifty to twenty percent of the population— 
and the “Chinese problem” is one of much longer 
standing than in Burma. Fairly large-scale im- 
migration (an estimated 15,000 annually) ex- 
isted as early as the 1840’s, and by the end of 
the nineteenth century the Chinese enjoyed 
among the Court and upper classes the privileges 
of a favored minority essential to the workings 
of the economy. Their control over trade, com- 
merce, rice-milling, transportation, money-lend- 
ing and numerous other aspects of the economy 
caused friction with the Thai populace early 
in the century. In 1914 there appeared in Thai 
language newspapers a series of articles under 
the name of “Pegasus.” Collected and printed 
in pamphlet form under the title “The Jews of 
the East,” they constituted a vitriolic denuncia- 
tion of the Chinese, employing all the stereo- 
types of European anti-Semites. According to 
a leading authority, the piece was written by 
King Rama VI himself! 

Anti-Chinese measures were put into effect 
even before Thai nationalism had expressed itself 
in the form of a coup d’etat and reduction of 
the king to the position of a constitutional 
monarch in 1932. But only after 1932 did such 
acts constitute a consistent government policy. 
The taxes and increased registration fees, the 
more stringent enforcement of the use of the 
Thai language in Chinese schools, and other re- 
stricting measures were rationalized quite frank- 
ly by the Thai as not being anti anything but 
only pro-Thai—a nationalist effort to transfer 
economic control to Thai nationals. But in the 
Process, the government deliberately whipped 
up anti-Chinese feeling. In 1939 one minister 
made a public address in which he likened the 
position of the Chinese in Thailand to that of 
the Jews in Germany and hinted that the gov- 
ernment might apply in Thailand methods sim- 
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ilar to those of the Nazi regime. When asked 
whether this represented official policy, the prime 
minister side-stepped the question. 

Since World War II the Government’s repres- 
sive measures have grown steadily more inten- 
sive. In 1949 the quota for Chinese immigrants 
was reduced from 10,000 to 200 and in 1952 the 
annual registration fee raised from 20 to 400 
baht. More and more activities were excluded 
from operation by “foreigners.” Though more 
extreme, these measures represent policies con- 
sistent with those maintained since 1932. Since 
1947, however, the rationale behind such policies 
has changed because of the threat of communism 
—which admittedly is a real external danger. 
But the threat is also employed as justification 
for all anti-Chinese measures, Identification in 
the public’s mind of the Chinese as “Jews of the 
East” has largely been replaced by an image of 
the Chinese as active agents of a determined, ag- 
gressive foreign power—which some of them, 
are. The effect of official action has been to 
equate the terms “Chinese” and “Communist.” 


Although the position of the Chinese in Thai- 
land is probably least enviable of all overseas 
Chinese, the situation is not so very different in 
any of the Southeast Asian countries. In the 
Philippines, legislation in 1954 aimed at limiting 
Chinese influence in the commercial world went 
so far as to prohibit passing a business on from 
Chinese father to son. At the same time natu- 
ralization was made more difficult to secure. 
Similarly, Indonesian legislation makes a distinc- 
tion between indigenous firms and foreign firms, 
and in operation—as far as business matters are 
concerned—all Chinese, even those who are In- 
donesian citizens, are regarded in most quarters 
as foreigners. The Chinese schools in Indonesia, 
however, have met with little interference. They 
continue to teach in Chinese and are culturally 
and politically oriented for the most part to- 
wards Peking. Indonesia was the first country 
to conclude an agreement—after the Bandung 
Conference in April, 1955—with Communist 
China which presumably “solved” the question 
of dual citizenship. This experiment is being 
closely watched by other Southeast Asian gov- 
ernments. It is still a moot question whether 
Indonesia has thus gained any great advantage, 
but the agreement is significant in that it rep- 
resents the first demonstration of willingness on 
the part of any Chinese government to yield a 
degree on its claim on the overseas Chinese. 

The situation in Singapore and Malaya is 
somewhat different. The Malays fear the Chi- 
nese who constitute an extraordinarily large 
group. As a result they have in fact delayed, 
until quite recently, measures designed to ad- 
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vance the nine Malay States toward a federated 
dominion of the British Commonwealth. In 
addition, an armed Communist insurrection 
against the British power is led and staffed main- 
ly by Chinese Communists in Malaya. This 
rebellion, which began in the late spring of 
1948, is being gradually and painfully brought 
under control by the British. It certainly has 
intensified the Malay suspicion of his Chinese 
co-habitant. Singapore presents a different pic- 
ture in that it is a Chinese city. At least eighty 
percent of its population is Chinese. It remains 
a crown colony for many reasons, including the 
intransigeance of the British Colonial Office, but 
eventually it will become a Chinese dominated 
city—whether Communist or free. 


THE IssuE of Communist subversion amongst 
the overseas Chinese did not significantly 
arise until after the victory of the Communist 
forces over the Kuomintang in mainland China. 
This long struggle, completed on the mainland 
in the winter of 1949, began when Chiang Kai- 
shek turned on his erstwhile collaborators in the 
now famous Shanghai Strike of 1927. Stalin 
and Mao Tse-tung were his enemies then. Un- 
fortunately, Stalin had the revengeful satisfac- 
tion of seeing his first successful external enemy 
(Tito was the second) ultimately vanquished. 
This is not the place to review the Chinese 
Communist victory on the mainland, but its 
dreadful consequences are being felt throughout 
the Chinese communities of Southeast Asia. 
From 1950 on, Communist Peking has pursued 
a vigorous above-and-below-ground campaign 
to win or to coerce the support of the South- 
east Asian Chinese. All the well-known Com- 
munist tactics have been employed. Chinese 
schools have been supplied with Communist- 
oriented teachers and textbooks. Every effort 
has been made to set the young generation 
against the older. Peking has subsidized local 
Chinese newspapers and made available vast 
quantities of cheap Communist literature. 
Where governments have been willing to re- 
ceive them, Peking has sent cultural missions 
and entertainment corps. Peking has employed 
pressures and threats against mainland relatives 
—and few loyalties are stronger anywhere than 
the Chinese family loyalty—to persuade the re- 
calcitrant. Economic benefits, in the form of 
low-cost loans from Chinese banks, are offered 
to those overseas Chinese who “play ball” with 
Peking and withheld from those who cannot 
produce Communist co-signers. All these meas- 
ures and many others have been employed as a 
means of winning the loyalty of the “Nanyang” 
community for Peking. 
At this writing the change-in-line followed 
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by Peking since the April 1955 Bandung Con- 
ference has to some extent relieved the pressure 
on the nationalist governments of Southeast 
Asia. But they remain wary, for at any time 
the line may change again. The citizenship ques- 
tion mentioned in connection with Indochina 
is one item that will reveal the future course of 
Communist China’s relation to the Southeast 
Asian Chinese communities. Another one will 
be familiar to American readers mainly in terms 
of a well-known Communist tactic operating 
in the United States between the sixth and sev- 
enth Comintern Meetings from 1928 to 1935. 
In this country it was called “the self-determi- 
nation of the Negroes in the Black Belt” of the 
South. In Asia during the past years it has been 
called the self-determination of the Kashins, or 
the Shans or the Thais—or any ethnic group 
whose region abuts on Southwestern China. 
Thus, countries such as Burma and Thailand are 
deeply conscious of moves to encroach upon 
their territory and to subvert from within. 


Unfortunately—and this is little understood 
in the West—Kuomintang China has followed 
similar policies in the past and continues from 
Formosa its attempts to retain or win back the 
loyalty of the Southeast Asian Chinese minor- 
ities. There are numerous reasons for Chiang’s 
comparative lack of effectiveness and success 
in this respect, but one of the most important 
ones is that the overseas Chinese conceive of the 
mainland and not Formosa as their home and 
are convinced of Chiang Kai-shek’s inability to 
reinvade the mainland. Added to this is the fact 
that the Kuomintang has seriously affronted 
such a country as Burma (and by reason of 
neighborly sympathy, many of the other coun- 
tries in the area) by arrogantly quartering de- 
feated “KMT” troops on her soil at the very 
time when Burma needed all of her armed re- 
sources to fight a Communist insurrection of 
her own. These Nationalist Chinese troops, at 
one time numbering an estimated 14,000, begin- 
ning in 1949 retreated into Burma, refused to 
be disarmed, set up headquarters in the Shan 
States, became organized marauders and ter- 
rorists, and lived off the Burmese people. United 
Nations action had to be invoked to deal with 
the problem. The situation was such an inflama- 
tory one that the Chinese in Burma dare not 
display too much sympathy for Formosa. Hence 
this Chinese minority, while retaining its cul- 
tural affinity for things Chinese, can look only 
to Peking, if it dares, or to its host country, if 
It is wise, for its sustenance. 


Throughout this brief recapitulation of the 
relation between the Southeast Asian Chinese 
Communities and their host countries it will be 
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readily apparent that there are grounds for con- 
cern on the political issue, however the cultural 
one is ultimately resolved. In all of this there is 
no doubt in the minds of any observer that the 
Chinese of the Nanyang—the overseas Chinese 
of the South Seas—have surrendered very little 
of their Chinese culture characteristics. To these 
they are intensely devoted today despite the 
generations of residence “outside” of China. 
They are a true diaspora and like any emigrant 
group they must eventually decide how best 
to retain their cultural loyalty and combine it 
with true patriotic citizenship in their host 
countries. 





TO OUR READERS: 


Owing to technical difficulties, we have been 
compelled to omit the August, 1956, issue of 
JEWISH FRONTIER. 


All subscriptions have been automatically ex- 


tended one month. 








NEW YEAR GREETING 
from the 


LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 


On behalf of the Central Committee, we 
extend New Year greetings to all members of 
the Labor Zionist Organization of America, the 
other sections of the Labor Zionist Movement, 
the Government of Israel, the Mapai and 
Histadrut, the entire Yishuv, and the Jewish 
people everywhere. 


May this be a happy, prosperous and pro- 
ductive year for all. May it find all the world 
walking the paths of peace and Israel farther 
along the road to economic and _ political 
security. 


For the Central Committee, 
Labor Zionist Organization of America 


Dr. HERMAN SEIDEL, Chairman 
RatpH WECHSLER, Chairman, Admin. Comm. 
Jacos Katzman, Executive Secretary 
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JEwisH FRontiE, 


The Jewish Diaspora: A Discussion 


Affirmation and Negation 
by ABRAHAM S. HALKIN 


F®s: let us define the terms negation and 

affirmation. They do not imply “belief” or 
“disbelief” in the existence of a Jewish diaspora 
as such. No one will deny the concrete fact, 
namely, that there are Jews living in various 
lands. Nor de these terms imply faith or lack 
of faith in the future of a given Jewish com- 
munity because of anti-Semitism or assimilation. 


If a thinking person follows the Biblical advice ~ 


that “Happy is the man who always fears,” this 
fear regarding the fate of a community is not 
contingent upon negation or affirmation, but is 
an anxiety which plagues some people who know 
our sad history and fear its repetition. What 
is more, I do not take this concept of negation 
to suggest deprecation of the achievements of 
individuals or communities now or in the past. 
We have a right to expect from anyone who 
would sit in judgment on Galut at least a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Jewish history, which 
teaches that individuals as well as communities 
may honestly boast of achievements, even glori- 
Ous Ones, in various times and places. These are 
facts which are not to be denied or shrugged off. 

The question of the negation or affirmation of 
Galut must be viewed as terms of evaluation. 
That is to say, we must ask ourselves: Has the 
net result of Galut been good or bad? Have its 
assets been greater than its liabilities, or vice 
versa? And for the purposes of such an evalu- 
ation we cannot, it seems to me, restrict our- 
selves to the present or even only to the last cen- 
tury or two; we must take into account our long 
history as a people in Galut. Indeed, in setting 
out to render a value judgment it is clear that 
the more a culture, a way of life, has crystallized 
the more justifiable its analysis. 

Without fear of contradiction we may postu- 
late that our millenial existence in Galut has been 
an abnormal one and that we have shared none 
of the characteristics of a people dwelling in its 
own land. Not all bearing the designation “Jew” 
have lived in one country; they have not spoken 
the same language, grown up in the same envi- 
ronment or shared one destiny. It may be as- 





This discussion, part of a series of discussions on prob- 
lems of Jewish life and thought, sponsored by The Theodor 
Herzl Institute, was held at the Institute earlier this year 
and is used by permission of the Institute. Dr. Halkin’s 
address appeared in the July-August number of the He- 
brew monthly, Bitzaron, and appears here in translation 
from the Hebrew by Moshe Kohn. 


serted that, measured by the criterion of a people 
dwelling in its own land, Jewish life has been 
that of a series of communities some of which re. 
tained some of the usual characteristics of peo. 
plehood. The lot of the Jews in Eretz Israg] 
under Roman domination differed from that of 
the Jews in Babylon, as did their culture, and 
their feelings toward the ancestral homeland. A 
study of the history of these two communitie 
shows this, as does a comparison of the Pale. 
tinian Talmud with the Babylonian Talmud. In 
the Middle Ages, the Jews living under Islamic 
rule were a breed quite apart from the Jewries 
living in the various Christian lands, and even 
the latter differed from one another in language, 
and to some extent in way of life and outlook. 
We find the same thing in our time when we 
compare the various Jewries to one another, 
Even if the values held in common by all Jews 
everywhere have always been considered more 
important than the differentiating characteris- 
tics, it must be acknowledged that this unity 
born of commonly shared values is an abnormal 
one, not derived from the factors obtaining 
among other peoples. 


To BE sure, this acknowledgment does not com- 

pel a unanimous judgment. Normalcy per 
se is no ground for either praise or blame. It is 
a quality, and no more. One can easily realize 
that it is quite possible to be proud of being 
“not as all the peoples” as has been felt by 
Jews for many generations. Even in our own 
time the historian Simon Dubnow, who is cer- 
tainly not to be reckoned as an orthodox Jew, 
saw Jewish unity, differing as it does from the 
unity of the other nations of the world, as a step 
forward, as a superior state which the other na- 
tions are also destined to attain. In his view, it 
is to the credit of the Jews that they succeeded 
in divesting themselves of the usual character- 
istics which we attribute to a nation, and in 
safeguarding their national identity throughout 
the diaspora by means of their commonly shared 
values. Actually, it is not on this difference that 
our tradition has based our uniqueness as a peo- 
ple. Nor did Dubnow call the act of dispersion 


a blessing in the way the leaders of nineteenth-| 


century Reform interpreted the Talmudic say- 
ing that God has done a kindness to the Jewish 
people in dispersing them among the nations. 


The salient differences between the structutt 
of Jewish society and that of peoples living i 
their own lands are similarly not evaluated by 
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all judges in the same manner. It is true that 
economically, socially, culturally and psycho- 
logically we have been different from most nor- 
mal nations. Nevertheless very many Jews— 
and, until modern times, almost everybody— 
have seen nothing wrong in this. In particular, 
our cultural legacy has been almost universally 
applauded. Our tradition, which includes the 
entire body of literature coming under the 
category of “Torah” is highly revered, and is 
said by most people to be a product of the Galut. 
Now, it may be argued that the radical depar- 
ture in our history, whose objective it became 
to sanctify all aspects of Jewish life, has its ori- 
gins not in the Galut but in Palestine during the 
Second Commonwealth. For the mood prevail- 
ing among the ruling circles in the Jewish com- 
munity from the time of the Babylonian Exile 
and the Return was a mood of piety and of an 
iron determination to live by the Torah and by 
the will of its Giver. However, there is no con- 
tradiction between this and the emphasis on the 
role of Galut in the shaping of our unique cul- 
ture. Not only were the spokesmen and leaders 
of the Palestinian Jewish community of the Sec- 
ond Commonwealth almost without exception 
people who had been seasoned in Exile and in the 
Babylonian Captivity, but the very life in Eretz 
Israel was to a marked extent a life of cap- 
tivity since, but for the brief Hasmonean period, 
the land was under foreign domination all 
through the Second Commonwealth. Thus it 
came about that the Prophets and their suc- 
cessors, the Sages, were victorious in their strug- 
gle to make holiness and fear of God supreme 
in all human affairs. 


In our generation there are surely many who 
dispute this evaluation. Many Jews who are not 
continuing on the beaten path and allow them- 
selves to judge our inheritance and our achieve- 
ments according to their own light contend 
that restricting our spiritual efforts to the sphere 
of “holiness” was not a blessing for our people. 
They maintain that if the creative forces of the 
people had found a normal outlet, they would 
have expressed themselves in a variety of pur- 
suits and achievements in the different fields of 
creation. 


OWEVER, even if we ignore the opposition 

and accept the prevailing opinion that the 
achievements of the Galut were great in quan- 
tity and in quality; even if we agree that our 
life in Galut was not a normal one but that we 
nonetheless succeeded in turning the curse into a 
blessing and in developing a rich culture, 
authentic in itself and true to its source—every 
intelligent and knowledgeable person must nev- 
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ertheless admit that something has happened in 
the course of Jewish history in the Diaspora in 
the last 200 years that has turned our whole 
world topsy-turvy and changed our life entirely. 
The culture, which is a product of the Galut and 
receives the plaudits of its admirers, is no longer 
the culture of the “liberated,” i.e., of the masses 
who have left the political and spiritual ghetto 
and become like their contemporaries and their 
environment. The values that distinguished our 
people and for which we were continuously lay- 
ing down our lives have ceased to be part of gen- 
eral Jewish culture. A new world opened which 
the Jews not only were allowed to enter but in- 
to which they rushed with an eagerness that at- 
tested their ardent desire to leave their old 
framework in order to seize the opportunities 
and possibilities offering themselves to them in 
the wider world. Their entire universe of dis- 
course has changed radically, and their whole 
way of life—its contents, values, activities, 
dreams and aspirations—has been transformed 
from what it was in the foregoing popularly es- 
teemed centuries. Consequently, we must dif- 
ferentiate between the Galut generations preced- 
ing the period of equal rights and those follow- 
ing it; we must analyze the latter separately and 
ask ourselves what their true value has been: 
have they been generations of gain or loss for 
Jewish culture? 


It is clear to every observer that in many fields 
of human endeavor there has been constant prog- 
ress and development. Who can properly assess 
the tremendous economic strides made by the 
Jews in the past two centuries? In all their long 
history, when have the -Jews enjoyed such ad- 
vantages and opportunities as they have in recent 
generations? Indeed, relations between the Jews 
and the rest of the world have improved im- 
measurably. Their esteem and value have risen, 
and they have been absorbed in the broad spheres 
of Western culture. Every Jew in Western 
Europe and America is free to acquire all the 
general education he wishes and can afford. The 
Jewish contribution to world literature, music, 
and art, is great. Even greater is the proportion 
of Jews among patrons and appreciators of the 
arts. But all this success is essentially a success 
of individuals. Or, to be more precise, the im- 
provement in the lot of the Jews among the gen- 
tiles has been very advantageous to many Jews 
and individuals in their respective fields. But 
we are concerned here with Jewish values and 
Jewish culture as the yardstick by which we 
determine whether diaspora is a blessing or a 
curse. If you go looking for them among the 
communities of the West which have managed 
to escape the ghetto, you will find them shrunk 
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and attenuated beyond recognition. This isin- and gentiles as both drink from one well, th | As 2 
deed a loss, and no gain. awareness of Galut is disappearing for lack of | migré 
As I see it, the effort of many Western Jews sustenance. Polan 
—even that of the Traditionalists—to deny their grour 
state of Galut and to make themselves and their THE RENAISSANCE of Hebrew literature, too, Th 
brethren forget it, is itself a sign of a process and its heartening efflorescence give substance open 
that can result only in loss. So long as Jewish to the argument that can be raised against the the w 
culture flourished in all the centers of Jewish life ‘‘emancipated” Jewish communities. It is not yond 
—Spain, France, Poland, etc.,—the Jews con- in their world that this renaissance arose, and | heed 1 
sciously or unconsciously preserved the clear not among them did it flourish. It was conceived had f 
realization that they dwelt in Galut. During in a world in arms against its past, by a genera. }  , pre 
all the centuries in which the Jewish communi- tion that turned the messianic longings of the aed 2 
ties excelled in their faith, scholarship, and Sabbatians, and the corruptions and abominations latent 
works, the pain of Galut was kept in the heart perpetrated by their extremists, into a program aspire 
of the people, and the vision of Final Redemp- of gay and gratifying secular living. Its first | a+ the 
tion was their cup of comfort. Despite the fact results were attempts in Central Europe to find | jess 
that in all Jewish centers many people tried to within the traditional setting a place for these } tries | 
enjoy life and accept their lot, and sometimes profane desires. The protagonists of the new} until 
even became attached to their place and situation direction sought to introduce it and to plead for | of Isr 
in Galut, they never denied that it was Galut it through the medium of Hebrew. But a ropeal 
and that they hoped to be delivered from it. economic .and political changes facilitated, and Jewisl 
There is, then, a close connection between ignor- even seemed to demand, the acceptance by Jews | fore - 
ing this consensus and weakening Jewish life. of the more pleasurable pursuits of the environ- politic 
The realization of Galut fed on the feeling of ment, the Jewish community no longer waited} cyltur 
alienhood, which stemmed from a life rooted in for, or was interested in the opinion of tradition. | the Ja 
tradition and in the past. But with the disap- The guidance provided by Hebrew letters was} comm 
pearance of the sense of alienhood because of the no longer necessary, and there were not even} Who 
absence of a spiritual dividing wall between Jews enough readers to support a Hebrew publication.) Hitler 
cess if 
Nei 
PIONEER WOMEN claim 
and 5; 
The Women’s Labor Zionist Organization of the U. S. and Canada areas 
extends New Year greetings to all our haverot, to our sister organizations ject le 
throughout the world, to our haverim and haverot in all branches of the ited 
eae attach 
Labor Zionist Movement and to all Jewry. withet 
The spirit of Jewish unity which marks the Holy Days ahead is intensified 
for us Pioneer Women on the eve of our 31st birthday, which falls on It 1s 
Sukkot, September 21. Our thoughts turn especially toward our fellow- cen 
Jews in lands of oppression and, above all, to Medinat Israel in these that i 
days of grave peril. Judais 
Today Moetzet Hapoalot, our faithful partner in Israel, stands as a bul- sme 
wark in the defense of the border settlements and new development to clo 
areas through its social welfare and educational services for thousands all Jey 
of children, youth and wemen. Always dynamic in the realization of and tl 
their goals, our haverot are bringing up a new generation of pioneers wants 
and participating in all phases of Israel’s industrial and educational : 
development. “volar 
May our joint efforts in the coming year bring increased blessings and never 
may a peaceful solution be found for Israel and the Middle East. wante 
CHAYA SURCHIN i. 
National President We 
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As a result, the budding Hebrew literature 
migrated from its birthplace to new areas, to 
Poland and Russia, and there found suitable 
ground for development. 


There, in the East, the wide world was not 
open to the Jews; yet the desire to acquire all 
the wisdom and beauty that beckoned from be- 
yond the Pale burned fiercely within them. The 
need to break down the walls of tradition which 
had prevented the attainment of the goal was 
a pressing one. Here Hebrew literature grew 
and flourished. Here it revealed the inner forces 
latent in the soul of the people, who, to be sure, 
aspired to freedom and to a secular life. But, 
at the same time, it remained true to its Jewish- 
ness and to the Hebrew language. In these coun- 
tries Hebrew literature bloomed and continued 
until it could establish itself firmly in the State 
of Israel. This is not to say that Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jewry was by nature more devoted to 
Jewish values than Western Jewry had been be- 
fore its attainment of equal rights. But its 
political fate was different. Indeed, as Western 
culture spread and encompassed wider circles in 
the lands of Eastern Europe, the youth of these 
communities threw off the old forms of Judaism. 
Who knows what the end would have been if 
Hitler had not come and put a stop to this pro- 
cess in midway? 


Neither Western Europe nor America can 
claim credit for the revival of Hebrew literature 
and speech. The Jewish communities of these 
areas excel in indifference to tradition. The ob- 
ject lesson they teach us is a sad one; it is depres- 
sing to contemplate a powerful tradition and an 
attachment of thousands of years that could not 
withstand the tide of materialism. 


[t 1s argued that Jewish life of the past two 

centuries differs from earlier generations in 
that it is a voluntary rather than a compulsive 
Judaism. No external factors compel a Jew to 
remain true to his community. Gone is the 
hostile environment to force the Jewish minority 
to close ranks and withdraw to a world that is 
all Jewish. Today, every man has a free choice 
and the Jew has the right to decide whether he 
wants to go on drawing from Jewish tradition 
and the Hebrew world or turn his back and join 
the majority. This condition has been called 
“voluntarism” or “free choice.” But there has 
never been a Judaism-by-compulsion; whoever 
wanted to forsake Judaism found a way out. It 
it only that in the past an individual came by his 
Judaism naturally; he was born and lived in its 
environment as a matter of course; whereas to- 
day everyone must, as it were, deliberately de- 
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cide on his own choice. But here it may be asked: 
What have these new conditions brought us? 
What values, creations, and living Jewish con- 
tent has this “voluntarism” brought us? Sad to 
say there is no positive answer. Will there be one? 

Some point to the religious revival that is 
manifest in Jewish and non-Jewish America. 
They rejoice in the establishment of many new 
synagogues in new communities, in the ever-in- 
creasing demand for rabbis, in the advances in 
education and in curriculum planning, in the 
growing number of Hebrew summer camps. For 
all the true joy a person may experience at these 
manifestations, and for all the hope that some 
of us put in them, I doubt if they signify a new 
mode of living. I have frequently written of 
the character of this revival, and do not wish to 
repeat myself. I should like to remark only that, 
for the time being—and who can foresee the 
outcome?—this revival does not signify a return 
to tradition and to a Jewish mode of life, but 
rather a return to religiosity, a longing for 
something to believe in that will fill the vacuum 
in the heart and in the soul. For the present the 
endeavor looks hopeless. The “‘seekers” are with- 
out roots and lack Jewish knowledge and con- 
tent. Still worse, they lack a sense of shame 
and inadequacy at this emptiness. They are Jews 
in name, and every yearning soul sees Judaism 
in this very yearning; but it is not that. Judaism 
cannot be revived in the manner of creatio ex 
nibilo. It is wrong to hold our whole Torah 
and history so cheap and to give the name “Juda- 
ism” to something that is devoid of either. More- 
over, Judaism means a way of life in which the 
mutual responsibility of the members of society 
to one another is a cornerstone. A Jew is not 
merely a Jew, but a member of the Jewish peo- 
ple, and can live a full life only in and through 
the community. When we hear now of an 
abstract “religious revival” which at best is a 
return to an inchoate religious form not to life 
in a religious Jewish community, we witness a 
phenomenon that is alien to the spirit of Judaism 
and its origins are questionable. As to “cur- 
ricula” and their accomplishment, we should do 
well to remember that as yet they have not 
brought students to our culture, and the Hebrew 
camps have not substantially increased the num- 
ber of Hebrew readers among us. 

Of course we cannot overlook the fine activi- 
ties on behalf of our people, in which the Amer- 
ican Jewish community may take real pride, as, 
for example, the great help given in the upbuild- 
ing of the State of Israel, the considerable sums 
of money that are sent to assist Jews throughout 
the Diaspora, the tremendous financial contri- 
butions given to meet the needs of the Jewish 
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“New York Council Pioneer Women Extends 
Warmest Shona Tova Greetings to our Chaverot 
in New York and throughout the country, to 
and to the 
Moetzet Hapoalot. May the New Year bring 


our National Executive Board 


assurance of Peace and Security for Israel.” 


FLORENCE SELKIN, President 
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community here, etc. There is no doubt tha 
this generous charity and other good deeds are 
praiseworthy and history will remember the 
donors and benefactors. But a people cannot 
exist on this alone and cannot be considered pos. 
sessors of a culture on the strength of this, 


[7 sEEMs to me, therefore, that in the matter 

of negation or affirmation within the frame. 
work of our discussion, there is no room for 
argument. The verdict must be for negation, 
This verdict doesn’t imply a sentence on the fu- 
ture, because the future is still unknown. Nor 
does it imply a disdain of what has been achieved 
in various spheres. Whoever concentrates on 
the fate of Jewish culture which is specifically 
Jewish, namely, tradition and literature, and ex- 
amines the aspect of Western Jewry must reach 
the above conclusion. But we must exclude 
from this consideration the immigrants of the 
past decade or two, who have not yet been ex- 
posed to assimilatory influence. They adhere to 
the tradition of their fathers in their new habitat 
out of a strong will and a full awareness that 
they must keep their distance from a way 
of life which menaces their world. They 
have learned the tactics of propaganda and bat- 
tle accepted in the New World and they use 
them to their own advantage. What the end of 
this collective effort will be, no one knows. This, 
however, we know: their future will tell us if 
the pressure of environment is irresistible or if 
the human will can be steeled to resist success- 
fully all lures and pressures that alienate Jews 
from their source. 


What educational program would suit this 
evaluation? Does it imply despair and the aban- 
donment of all efforts to do anything? Certainly 
not. Those who do not allow themselves to be 
deluded will find little satisfaction in educational 
achievements that are only shadow education 
and not real education. They will work for a 
maximal program of Jewish content. Al- 
though not many will challenge the validity of 
this objective, and both negators and affirmers 
will agree that this is our objective, there is, 
nevertheless, a basic difference between one 
system and the other. It is the negators who 
show concern for a Judaism rich in content and 
character. Such a Judaism is not a result of 
compromise and concession. Most of our leaders 
and educators are wasting tremendous effort in 
the pursuit of great numbers when they seek to 
bring ever more pupils into the Hebrew schools. 
This is a waste on two counts: As in the public 
school, they are forced to lower the level of 
Hebrew education to put it within reach of the 
dullest pupils, preventing its betterment and the 
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raising of its standards. Furthermore, they dis- 
sipate a tremendous amount of energy in devis- 
ing “gimmicks” to attract the uninterested. 
They thus weaken the forces that should have 
been concentrated on the bright pupils and the 
children of devoted parents. Much more could 
be achieved for our culture in this way, even if 
there would be less quantity to show for it. What 
is more important: real Judaism for the few, or 
many Jews with a Judaism not worthy the name? 
In my estimation, the lethargic and indifferent 
will receive the leadership they deserve; we have 
in America enough leaders with modest demands 
and small objectives. They are close in spirit 
to the indifferent and the alienated. Why, then, 
should we dissipate our limited energies in the 
pursuit of souls that will not survive? Let us 
devote our efforts to the worth-while, to the 
fathers and sons who love Torah and tradition, 
to those who can be educated to Torah and Jew- 
ish living, to a rich Hebrew literature and to 
love of one Jew for another, to recognition of 
the Galut and love of Eretz Israel. Let them 
serve as a “‘little sanctuary” for the Jewish way 
in this country and keep the ember alive. 





Neither Negation nor Affirmation 
by C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 


HE Diaspora can neither be affirmed nor 
negated—it has to be recognized. In meta- 
physical thinking we can either accept or reject 
the Diaspora as an attribute of Jewish national 
and spiritual existence; in a program of Jewish 
living, however, we must proceed from the basic 
fact that the Diaspora has been, is, and will in 
the foreseeable future continue to be an organic 
part of Jewish reality. 


Now, recognizing a fact does not mean con- 
doning it or making peace with it. Facts can 
and should be changed if they stand in the way 
of social progress or moral advancement. But 
facts cannot be ignored, and their effects should 
be taken into account even as we try to alter 
them. For as long as the facts operate we must 
learn to live with them and adjust ourselves to 
them; and we must try to turn their negative 
aspects into stimuli for positive action. 


Our ability to translate problems into tasks, 
Dr. Leo Baeck once said, has been one of the 
secrets of our survival. This profound observa- 
tion has been borne out by the whole march of 
Jewish history. No other people has been able 
to develop creative centers in lands to which it 
was exiled. No other people has learned to adopt 
foreign languages as the media of its own cul- 
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tural expression, as Jews did in the case of 
Aramaic and Yiddish. Surely the fact that Jews 
are no longer a nationally homeless people should 
not reduce their capacity to turn liabilities into 
assets, 

The direct material and spiritual values a peo- 
ple creates are not the only products of its na- 
tional genius; attitudes are no less an emanation 
of that genius. The attitudes displayed by simple 
Jewish men and women toward things sanctified 
by Jewish tradition have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the enrichment of Jewish life. The evalu- 
ation even the most ignorant Jew placed on the 
study of Torah played a role second only to Jew- 
ish learning itself in keeping the Jewish people 
alive. Hebrew was out of use as a spoken lan- 
guage for many centuries, but the attitude to- 
ward Hebrew as lashon kadosh was a potent 
force in Jewish existence. Geographic Palestine, 
to take another example, meant practically 
nothing to the average Jew in terms of his daily 
chores; what was of decisive import, however, 
was his love for Zion—a love that steeled his 
body and gave wings to his soul. Jews had their 
blank periods so far as the forging of new values 
was concerned; what kept the fires of Jewish 
culture burning during those periods was the 
devotion the average Jew displayed toward his 
faith and his people. 

Will the concrete State of Israel mean less to 
the Jew in the future than the abstract Zion 
meant to him in the past? This question forms 
the framework within which a realistic evalu- 
ation of the Diaspora is to be sought. Redemp- 
tion was a dream world into which every Jew 
could enter, but the State of Israel, as a dream 
come true, cannot mean the same thing to all 
Jews in all lands. Jews living outside the State 
of Israel are, to be sure, all in the Diaspora, but 
the State of Israel is not yet Zion and there is 
more than one Diaspora. There is the Diaspora 
of the mellahsin North Africa and of the cap- 
tive Jews behind the Iron Curtain, the Diaspora 
of the physically and culturally shrunken Jewish 
communities in Western Europe and of the bi- 
civilizational Jews in the United States. We 
cannot help but completely negate some of the 
Diasporas; and we can hardly fully affirm any 
of them; but the one thing we must not do is to 
approach them on the basis of identical criteria. 


[N THE Unrrep States we have the enormous 

disparity between the pro-Israel sentiments of 
the overwhelming majority of the Jewish popu- 
lation and the insignificant number of Jews con- 
sidering settlement in Israel. This disparity has 
given rise to many misgivings and doubts regard- 
ing the relationships between the Jewries of the 
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two lands. Without attempting either to justify 
or disprove these misgivings and doubts, I should 
like to suggest that they point up an old and 
almost universal contradiction inherent in ideo- 
logical mass-movements—the contradiction be- 
tween the sacrifices people are ready to make to 
achieve certain situations in social life, and the 
failure of the same people to act in accordance 
with the new situation once these are achieved, 
Compare, by way of illustration, the hardships 
Jews readily endured in Eastern Europe in order 
to give their children a Jewish education with 
the indifference the same Jews manifested to- 
ward the Jewish upbringing of their children in 
this country, where no great effort was required 
to put into effect that for which they had fought 
in their native lands, and you will get the full 
meaning of the contradiction. Or, to take an 
example from another area, compare the stub- 
born struggle Jewish socialist groups waged in 
Eastern Europe to secure rights for the Yiddish 
language with the ease with which they have all 
but discarded Yiddish in this land, and you will 
see how wide is the gap between the attainment 
of social goals and their utilization in actual life. 


In addition to suffering the consequences of 
this gap, the Zionist movement also has to con- 
tend with the fact that American Jewish endea- 
vor in behalf of Eretz Israel had been stimulated 
by the realization that the Jewish people was in 
need of a national home rather than by a feeling 
that American Jews were in need of individual 
homes for themselves. You can charge the lat- 
ter with inconsistency if you will, but even if 
you could make the charge stick, which is not 
at all certain, it will not deflect them from the 
course they have been following unless there is 
a change in Zionist motivation. 

For America is a land of Jewish immigration, 
not of emigration. With but few exceptions, 
people do not of their free will leave countries 
where they are economically well established and 
politically integrated. However, the exceptions 
too are important and can be of decisive moment 
in our case, since we can look forward to only 
a voluntary aliya from this country to Israel. 
Voluntary migrations. which throughout the 
ages were grounded in the quest for new social 
and religious frontiers, played a greater part in 


the rise of new states than is generally realized: | 
witness the United States; witness, too, Israel. | 


In order not to abandon all hope for a voluntary 
aliya from America, we must find some facets 
of American Jewish life worthy of affirmation; 


for if we doom the American Jewish community | 


to sheer negativism, how can we expect to sup- 
ply olim to Israel? Can a soil barren of all Jewish 
potency ever be made into fertile ground for 
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settlers in Israel? Only to the extent that Amer- 
ican Jews carry within them a potential of Jew- 
ish creativity can they hope to bring about a 
climate which will make for an aliya to Israel. 
Jews will not flee from this country; they will 
go to Israel only if attracted by a social and 
psychological urge they cannot fulfill here. 


I do not share the conviction of some Zionist 
thinkers that the majority of the Jewish people 
will forever reside in the Diaspora and only a 
minority will live in Israel. I see no sociological 
or political warrant for this conviction. There 
is nothing eternal about the present distribution 
of world Jewry, and the possibility of drastic 
shifts should not be ruled out. 


WO PROCESSES may contribute to the State of 

Israel emerging as the physical home of the 
majority of the world Jewish population: (1) 
rapidly increasing mass immigration to Israel, 
and (2) accelerated assimilation in the Diaspora. 
If conditions for mass emigration from the dem- 
ocratic as well as the Communist lands do not 
now exist, there are however at work in those 
parts of the world disintegrating forces that 
gnaw away at the vitals of Jewish continuity. 
Should the situation now obtaining behind the 
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Iron Curtain prevail for another generation, 
there will not be enough Jewish vitality left in 
the Communist zone to reestablish Jewish com- 
munity life even if a change for the better does 
take place at some distant date. Should new 
countries be drawn into the Soviet orbit, more 
Jewish communities will be destroyed or irrepar- 
ably impaired. As for the Jews in the Western 
World, we have every reason to expect a height- 
ening of the debilitating effects of assimilation. 
The ratio of mixed marriages will rise, and peri- 
pheral Jews will drop out of the Jewish fold in 
growing numbers. Add to this the possibility 
of a further decline in the birth rate, and what 
is there in the emerging picture that justifies the 
certainty that the majority of the Jews of the 
world is destined to remain in the Diaspora for- 
ever? Even if we exclude forever the possibility 
of renewed physical attacks on Jews, what is 
there in the Diaspora that calls for its unreserved 
affirmation? 

Affirmation of the Diaspora implies accept- 
ance of the present distribution of the Jewish 
population not merely as a fact but also as a 
desirable state of affairs — an implication not 
permissible to a Zionist, in my view. Zionists 
cannot resign themselves to the permanent sun- 
dering of the Jewish people. They must not 
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give up the vision of a Jewish national existence 
that is normalized and cast in the mold of a 
united Jewish people. The vitality of a people 
cannot be defined statistically, nor do figures 
always express the value of a group in the tota- 
lity of a people’s life. The three and a half mil- 
lion Irishmen of the Irish Free State weigh in- 
finitely more on the scale of Irish peoplehood 
than the seven million Irishmen living in the 
United States. There are more Italians in New 
York than there are in Rome, but the future 
of the Italian nation will be determined in Rome, 
not in New York. On an individual basis the 
life of one Jew is as valuable as the life of anoth- 
er, but in terms of Jewish survival the 350,000 
Jews in Argentina are worth more than the 
2,000,000 Jews in the Soviet Union; and the 
200,000 Jews in Canada outweigh the more than 
300,000 Jews in Rumania. By the same token 
a Jew living in Israel represents a greater asset 
in the collective wealth of the Jewish people 
than a Jew living in the Diaspora. Hence a 
Zionism that is not dedicated to the furtherance 
of aliya to Israel is inconceivable. But aliya will 
not be furthered by the negation of the Diaspora 
— a concept which is more likely to facilitate 
assimilation. Were a policy based on the nega- 
tion of the Diaspora possible of effective imple- 
mentation, it would only sap the vitality of the 
Jewish communities the world over without ad- 
ding to the strength of the State of Israel. 


ZIONISM IN THIs country has paid dearly for 

neglecting the American Jewish scene in the 
past. Whether consciously motivated by the 
philosophy of negation of the Diaspora or not, 
Zionists have exposed important areas of Jewish 
life to the unobstructed penetration of non- 
Zionists and anti-Zionists, with the result that 
Zionism has not become the significant factor in 
shaping the attitudes of American Jewry that 
it might have- been. A dichotomy was created 
between work in Eretz Israel and participation 
in American Jewish affairs, and this contributed 
no little to the distorted scale of values charac- 
terizing the approach of the bulk of American 
Jewry to Jewish problems. With Zionists not 
playing their full part in guiding the American 
Jewish community along constructive and crea- 
tive lines, a vacuum was created that was filled 
by the so-called defense agencies which are com- 
ing dangerously close to reducing the whole 
problem of Jewish living in this country to an 
issue of public relations. Now the hens come 
home to roost. Since the emergence of the Jew- 
ish State we are going through the painful and 
frustrating experience of watching Zionist sym- 
pathies slumping among American Jews while 
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pro-Israel sentiment is mounting. Jewish youth 
is displaying an unprecedented desire to iden- 
tify itself with the Jewish community, but 
this desire has thus far largely bypassed or- 
ganized Zionism. The situation will probably 
grow worse if it does not become better; and 
this will profoundly affect the relationship 
between American Jewry and the Jews of 
the State of Israel, upon which the whole fate 
of the Jewish people will hinge in the future, 
Without a rise in Zionist temperature in this 
country — and there can be no rise if Zionists 
lose faith in the viability of the Jewish commu- 
nity — pro-Israel sentiment will not maintain 
its present level either. It will decline in pro- 
portion as Zionist influence in American Jewish 
affairs is further diminished. Without Zionism 
to link up the unity of the Jewish people, there 
is grave danger of American Jews drifting away 
from Israel and the Jewish communities in the 
rest of the Diaspora. This is the immediate prob- 
lem we face, a problem of sufficient importance 
to engage our full attention for many years to 
come. If we cope with this problem, the genera- 
tions that will follow will be in a better position 
to pronounce a final verdict in the debate on the 
negation or affirmation of the Diaspora. 
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United States Policy Changes 


by LAWRENCE H. FUCHS 


HE U.S.-SaupDI-ARABIAN agreement of June 

18, 1951 under which our government re- 
ceived certain rights to the Dhahran airbase in 
exchange for military arms and equipment, 
contains a clause which merits more attention 
than it has received. Paragraph 2, sections (d) 
and (e) of the Dhahran agreement reads: 


(d). It is provided that there must not be among 
members of the (U.S.) Mission or among the 
other employees any individual who is ob- 
jectionable to the Saudi Arabian Government, 
and that the Government of the United 
States will submit a detailed list of the names 
and identity of those personnel and em- 
ployees. 


(e). If the Saudi Arabian Government requests 
the Mission to send out or replace any of its 
personnel or employees whom the Saudi 
Arabian Government does not desire to re- 
main in the country, the Mission will carry 
out such request promptly. 


What the Saudis have in mind is plain enough. 
They reserve the right to scratch any American 
Jew from the Dhahran Mission. And should one 
somehow sneak through their screening, they re- 
tain the authority. to send him packing. To 
American negotiators in 1951 these provisions 
must have seemed only an extension of the wide- 
spread Arabian practice of refusing entry to 
foreign Jews in any capacity—business, govern- 
mental, or military. It has generally been un- 
derstood that should —an unlikely event—Saudi 
Arabia call for an American expert on land re- 
form, Wolf Ladejinski would not be sent. If 
a fiscal specialist was asked for, Eugene Meyer 
would not be recommended. But that is our af- 
fair. As a matter of intelligent diplomacy we 
would not send a Jew as ambassador to Catholic 
Ireland or consider Ralph Bunch for the post at 
Pretoria in South Africa. Moreover, no one has 
complained loudly because Arab countries ex- 
clude Jewish foreigners as tourists or business- 
men. In a world of sovereign states it is the 
business of Saudi Arabia to choose its visitors so 
long as it lives up to its international obligations. 


It is one thing for a foreign nation to pick its 
guests. It is another for the United States, by 





Lawrence H. Fuchs is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at Brandeis University. His book, The Political 
Behavior of American Jews, has just been published by 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 


an executive agreement having virtual treaty 
authority, to allow a fifth-rate power to set re- 
ligious qualifications for members of a U.S. 
governmental mission. 


THE AGREEMENT with Saudi Arabia has two 

major historic parallels. Twice in our history 
the United States has negotiated and ratified 
treaties with foreign governments which, in ef- 
fect, discriminated against American Jews. In 
1850 we signed a commercial treaty with Switz- 
erland which Whig President Fillmore transmit- 
ted to the Senate with what he called ‘‘a decisive 
objection arising from the last clause of the first 
article.” 


“Christians alone,” said the clause in question, 
“are entitled to the enjoyment of privileges 
guaranteed by the present article in the Swiss 
cantons,” 


The treaty was renegotiated and the language 
in the objectionable clause modified. Still it was 
left to the jurisdiction of each canton to decide 
the right of domicile of non-Christians, which 
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meant Jews would be barred from at least seven 
of them. The treaty, ratified on November 8, 
1855, was hardly noticed by American Jewry at 
first. The initial response to a protest in the 
weekly Occidental and American Jewish Advo- 
cate was negligible. By the fall of 1857 out- 
bursts of complaint cropped up in various Jew- 
ish communities throughout the nation. Memori- 
als were sent to Democratic President Buchanan 
and to leading senators. A committee in Balti- 
more issued a call for a national protest conven- 
tion. Representatives came from as far west 
as St. Louis and Chicago. Finally, a delegation 
was sent to see Buchanan personally. 


While not disposed to denounce or renegotiate 
the treaty, Buchanan did try, through Minister 
Theodore S. Fay, to get the Swiss to change their 
federal constitution. After initial skepticism 
and reluctance, Fay worked tirelessly, if discreet- 
ly, to bring about the needed amendments. He 
soon shifted his tactics, however, attempting to 
negotiate directly, but unofficially, with the can- 
tonal governments. Some progress was won in 
October, 1859, when the Council of Zurich re- 
moved its restrictions, soon to be followed by 
other cantons. 

The Lincoln administration followed up Fry’s 
efforts through his Republican replacement, 
George G. Fogg, and step by step, until finally 
in 1874 when the new Swiss constitution made 
the treatment of aliens a federal matter, Amer- 
ican intervention in behalf of American rights 
in Switzerland met with success. 


HE SECOND parallel to the Saudi-Arabian case, 

the Russian episode, is better known. A trade 
treaty ratified in 1832 subjected American Jews 
visiting Russia to indignities and discrimination 
to which other Americans were not subject. The 
issue did not win life until a number of individ- 
ual cases came to the attention of the State De- 
partment in 1880. The diplomatic correspond- 
ence that year between Grover Cleveland’s Sec- 
retary of State, William M. Evarts, and John W. 
Foster, U.S. Minister to Russia, tells of the sus- 
tained effort by our government to change the 
Russian interpretation of the treaty. Foster, the 
grandfather of the present Secretary of State, 
pressed on the Russian officials without success 
his concern for the rights of all American citi- 
zens. The Minister reported back to Evarts that 
he told the Russian Foreign Minister that “‘the 
object of the interview was to obtain proper 
recognition of the rights of American Jews.” 
Later the Republican successor to Evarts, James 
Blaine, wrote, “I have strongly insisted that the 
passport of his government should protect every 
peaceable American citizen coming to Russia...” 
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The issue was simple to state, difficult to solve. 
The treaty provided that Americans could visit 
Russia “on condition of submitting to the laws 
and ordinances there prevailing.” Since the laws 
segregated Russian Jews and in other ways dis. 
criminated against them, St. Petersburg argued 
that they also applied to visiting Jews. Some 
American officials, including Evarts and Blaine 
held that an American Jew travelling abroad was 
first and foremost an American, and, regardless 
of his religion, was entitled to all of the favors 
and rights accorded the most privileged Amer- 
ican. 


From 1880 on our government never accepted 
the literal interpretation of the first article of 
the Russo-American trade treaty, and doggedly 
struggled to protect the rights of Jewish citizens 
until the treaty was finally terminated by us in 
1912 precisely because of continued Russian dis- 
crimination. 


Despite State Department intervention Amer- 
ican Jews in Russia were frequently arrested for 
evading military service, and in 1893 the Rus- 
sians began denying visas to them altogether. 
During the nineties our representatives did not 
make a frontal attack on the principle involved. 
Rather they tried to win exceptions and to re- 
dress individual injustices. However, after 
the Kishineff pogrom public interest in the 
rights of Jewish citizens abroad was stirred. 
Theodore Roosevelt told the Russian minister 
negotiating the Russo-Japanese peace treaty that 
the Russian refusal to grant reputable American 
Jews passports was the greatest source of irrita- 
tion between our two countries. 


The growing American Jewish population 
made a political issue of the Russian passport 
question. In 1904 the platforms of both leading 
parties promised equal protection to all Amer- 
ican citizens abroad. Despite the professions of 
the Republican platform, Secretary of State 
Root in 1907 announced that the State Depart- 
ment would not issue passports to Americans un- 
less the Russian government consented to their 
admission. Protests from American Jewry forced 
Root to reverse his decision, and both party plat- 
forms in 1908 again promised just and equal pro- 
tection of all our citizens abroad. 


That year the passport issue came up again 
and again. After Taft was elected he failed to 
take steps to abrogate the treaty as he had indi- 
cated during the campaign. Finally, he invited 
representatives of the most important Jewish 
organizations to confer with him in February 
1911, when to their disappointment he explained 
that abrogation of the treaty would be unwise 
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from the point of view of American national 
interest. 

Pressure was then focused on Congress. The 
campaign was climaxed by a public meeting in 
Carnegie Hall in New York City, where ad- 
dresses were made by Democratic Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Champ Clark, and 
the rising young Governor of New Jersey, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

In December a resolution passed the House by 
a vote of 300 to 1 which called for the termi- 
nation of the offending treaty. This time Taft, 
in characteristic deference to Congress, respond- 
ed by putting the Russian government on notice 
that the treaty would end on January 1, 1913, 
and by proposing to negotiate a new treaty of 
friendship and trade. 


THE SaupI-ARABIAN agreement, so completely 

acquiesced in by our government, goes even 
further than the obnoxious clauses in the repu- 
diated Russian and Swiss treaties. It does not 
merely insist that the laws and customs of Saudi- 
Arabia be adhered to by visiting Americans. It 
sets a religious test for members of a U.S. gov- 
ernmental mission. 


Thus far only a handful of Democratic sena- 
tors, notably Humphrey, Lehman, and Morse, 
have protested this feature of the Saudi-Arabian 
agreement. During the February 24th hearings 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Humphrey pressed Dulles on the discriminatory 
provisions. Although he has become famous in 
the West for his moralizing, Dulles revealed no 
moral outrage over the controversial stipulations. 
The following exchange took place between the 
Senator and the Secretary: 


Senator Humphrey: . . . It it true . . .that arrange- 
ments have been arrived at between our gov- 
ernment and Saudi Arabia under the terms of 
the military agreement and our airfield at 
Dhahran that certain American personnel are 
not permitted to be stationed in Saudi Arabia, 
American personnel of Jewish faith? 

Secretary Dulles: It may be. I think that for many 
years, not just in recent years, but that running 
over a long period of years, there has been a 
prohibition on Jews in Saudi Arabia. 

Senator Humphrey: I mean Americans. I am talk- 
ing about citizens of the United States of 
America. 

Secretary Dulles: 
Jewish faith. 


I am talking about persons of 


Senator Humphrey: Yes, but Americans. 


Secretary Dulles: . . . You are dealing with a king- 
dom and with a dynasty which more than any 
other in the world, perhaps today, except pos- 
sibly Tibet—and I do not know what has hap- 
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pened in Tibet since the Communists took over 
—than any other place, practices very rigor- 
ously certain religious doctrines, and they have 
felt for a long time—it goes back centuries— 
a very particular animosity toward the Jews.... 
That does not mean we approve of all its prac- 
tices at all. It does mean we get along together 
in a way which is to mutual advantage. 

We, perforce, accommodate ourselves to certain 
practices they have which we do not like; they, 
perhaps, accommodate themselves to certain of 
our idiosyncracies which they do not like... . 


Dvttes’ attitude, as revealed in this exchange, 

includes two basic departures from the his- 
toric American position toward such issues. In 
dealing with Switzerland and Russia American 
officials went to considerable lengths to point out 
that we expect American Jews to be accorded 
the same rights as the most favored American 
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visitor abroad. We refused, with the exception 
of Root’s aberration, to countenance any inquiry 
into their religious beliefs. Furthermore, never 
in dealing with Switzerland or Russia, did any 
American Secretary of State suggest that a de- 
nial of American rights based on anti-Semitism 
was an idiosyncracy to which we ought to ac- 
commodate ourselves. But then no Secretary of 
State ever pretended to possess the ability to 
make the fine moral judgments which John Fos- 
ter Dulles issues periodically. 

Of course the cold war complicates the pic- 
ture today and the fact that Saudi Arabia is oil 
rich and strategically located inhibits our free- 
dom of action. It can be cold-bloodedly argued, 
as when justifying a military pact with Franco 
or aiding revolution in Guatemala, that, in this 
terrible age, we must partake in lesser evils to 
oppose the larger menace. 
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At least such an argument recommends itself 
for its basic honesty. It does not pass off anti- 
Semitism as a cultural idiosyncracy. Nor does 
jt suggest that the injustice is any less evil be- 
cause as Secretary Dulles suggested in the Feb- 
ruary hearings, it was begun a long time ago. 

It seems unthinkable that Saudi Arabia should 
be able to cow the United States into what 
amounts to a religious test for holding a U.S. 
governmental post when the First Amendment 
clearly proscribes the Congress and the states 
from imposing such a test. 

There are a number of things which the pres- 
ent Secretary of State supposedly holds in com- 
mon with former President Woodrow Wilson. 
Foremost among them is the belief that political 
principles and action must be tied to spiritual 
verities. Like Wilson, Dulles is also fond of tell- 
ing other people how they ought to behave. It 
can be argued that the principal difference be- 
tween Dulles and Wilson is that the latter lived 
in a simple age when it was certainly easier to 
make political practice conform to moral prin- 
ciple. It also can be argued, as Wilson did in 
denouncing the Russian trade treaty in 1911, 
that we should not be willing to buy prosperity 
or military advantage “if our fellow citizens 
must suffer contempt for it, or lose the rights 
that belong to every American. .. .” 

The Saudi-Arabia agreement is a small matter 
in terms of the number of Jews affected, but the 
principle at stake is a large one, and deserves a 
tougher defense than Mr. Dulles is willing to 
make for it. 
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August First - A Maccabean Holiday 


by ALEXANDER ZVIELY 


HE IMPORTANCE of the Dead Sea Scrolls 

‘cannot be denied. And yet, even if it sounds 
like a paradox, it is from the study of these docu- 
ments that we may infer that other documents, 
well-known to us, have not been properly ex- 
ploited. Let us take for instance the Second 
Book of Maccabees. The view that the New 
Testament and Essene writers drew on common 
theological concepts and shared common re- 
ligious institutions is not new. One can easily 
understand the enthusiasm of those Christian 
writers who see in the “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness” the prototype of the Galilean. Still, let us 
not overestimate the importance of these recent 
finds. It is still the Second Book of Macabees 
where the true origins of early Christianity are 
to be found. Here in the mist of historical and 
semi-legendary references we perceive a care- 
fully elaborated doctrine of divine retribution, 
of preordained suffering of the just who thus 
expiate God’s anger at their fellow men. But 
after death the righteous arise with their bodies 
to life eternal, apparently to participate in the 
Messianic kingdom. 


No wonder that the Second Book of Maccabees 
was an inseparable part of the Christian canon 
and was widely quoted from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews down to the works of Clement of 
Alexandria, Hippolytus, Origen, Chrysostom 
and Jerome. Whole portions of the book are 
still read in the Roman breviary (for October) 
and the dogmatic structure of the Roman 
Church appears to be built on the prayers for 
the dead (XII, 43, 45), intercession of the saints 
(XV, 11-16) and the martyr stories involving 
miraculous and legendary incidents. 


No rartu, however, lives and prospers only on 
dogmatic values. It was in the descriptions 
in the Second Book of Maccabees of Jewish 
bravery in facing persecution that the Christian 
Church found examples of perseverance. 
Thus, in early Christianity the Maccabean 
martyrs were canonized and accorded a yearly 
festival (August the first in both the Greek 
and Latin Churches). The feast was usually 
observed with a pean written and read specially 
for the occasion. Gregory Nanzianzen wrote 
several such peans in honor of this festival: 





Alexander Zviely is a historian and archeologist living 
in Israel. 


“What of the Maccabeans,” one begins, “for 
today (Aug. 1) is their anniversary? Though by 
many they be not honoured because their strug- 
gle was not after Christ, yet they are worthy 
to be honoured by all, in all their endurance 
which was on behalf of the Law of their fa- 
thers ... they advanced to such a pitch of virtue 
and glory that they are honoured by these year- 
ly feasts and celebrations, and beyond these 
visible things have enshrined themselves in the 
hearts of all men. . .” 


In a largely similar strain Gregory’s contem- 
porary, Chrysostom, begins his panegyric on 
the Maccabeans: “Engrave Maccabean contests 
and their struggles on your hearts as if it were 
on a tablet.” The Maccabeans are also lauded 
in panegyrics written by St. Augustine and Leo 
the Great, and in Syrian, Arabian and Carthag- 
inian calendars. It was from the same lore of 
Jewish devotion that Martin Luther, who re- 
edited the Books of the Maccabees drew revolu- 
tionary zeal hundreds of years later. According 
to Erasmus, who felt a personal interest in the 
matter, for in his times a man who had the 
courage of his opinions stood also a very definite 
chance of martyrdom, even the bodies of the 
Maccabean martyrs were eventually brought 
to Europe: 

“It is certain that the relics of these Maccabean 
brothers were brought to Byzantium by the 
blessed Helena, mother of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and thence by the President Eustor- 
gius to Milan, and lastly in the year 1164, 
transferred by Reginald, Bishop of Cologne, 
from Milan to Cologne, where they are now 
held in great veneration .. .” 


The yearly celebrations lasted well until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when in 
1506, by edict of Hermann de Hassian, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, August 1 became the feast 
of St. Cuthbert. 


The famous inscription on King Baldwin’s 
Tomb in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem reads: 

Rex Balduinus Judas Machabaecus spes patriae 
vigor ecclesiae virtus utriusque quem formida- 
bant cui dona tributa ferebant cedar Aegypti 
dan ac homicida Damascus proh dolor in modico 
clauditur hoc tumulo!” 


Here, too, we may read the deep wish of 
Christians to identify themselves with the brave 
Maccabeans. 
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Kafka 


by MARGARETE SUSMAN 


ence THE earliest times and down to this day 
Israel has not ceased to quarrel with God, 
to take man’s part in his dispute with God for 
His justice. This is the reverse side of life under 
the law which presupposes God’s unconditional 
justice. And this demand for the unconditional 
purity of God’s justice is intransigent precisely 
to the degree that God’s demand on man is seen 
and accepted without conditions. Since God is 
inapproachably far and above man, human de- 
mands on Him are fired with all the passion and 
the sorrow of man’s impotence. Yet, when 
Jeremiah quarrels with God, when he cries, 
“Wherefore does the way of the wicked prosper? 
wherefore are all they at ease that deal very 
treacherously? But Thou, O Lord, knowest me; 
Thou seest me and triest my heart toward 
Thee”; when he threatens to break under the 
burden of his mission, he always knows why he 
suffers. He knows that his suffering is part of 
his mission; he knows that God knows his heart, 
that He has chosen him from his mother’s womb; 
that God had intended him to suffer because He 
had chosen him to take on himself the backsliding 
and the guilt of his people, to suffer for them. 
Jeremiah’s God is just. 


No so Job’s God. For Job, too, God is infinite- 
ly distant and omnipotent. His thoughts are not 
our thoughts and His ways are not our ways. But 
Job is all alone vis-d-vis this God. Neither his 
people nor humanity support him and he does 
not support them; he argues only on his own 
behalf. His dispute is only between God and 
himself. He, this driven leaf, this dry stubble, 
this tiny, ephemeral, mortal being, abandoned 
by the whole world, is also unmistakably the 
one who confronts the infinitely distant God, 
who dares to lift his voice — the breath of a 
moment—in anguish and accusation against the 
Eternal One. 

His friends cannot understand his discussion 
with God; they see and hear it only from the 
outside and they speak of Job and of God “like 


the common people” do, from the outside, not 
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getting to the heart of the matter, in generali- 
ties. They speak of God’s justice in the abstract, 
of the general connection between guilt and 
suffering. But Job has fallen out of “life in 
general,” he has crashed into the abyss of radical 
aloneness. Nothing has remained of him but the 
pure burning core of his personal suffering: a 
question put straight to God. Because for us 
suffering is, in all eternity, only my suffering. 
There is — no such thing as the suffering of 
another; as such it simply cannot be lived. Com- 
passion is empty and vain as long as I have not 
taken upon myself the other’s suffering and made 
it my own. This is what Job’s friends failed to 
do and for that reason they spoke neither of the 
real suffering nor of the real God, and God said 
of them, “for ye have not spoken of Me the 
thing that is right as My servant Job has.” Job, 
on the other hand, spoke out of his own suffering. 
to his own God — to Him, of Whom he said, 
“I shall see Him, and my eyes shall see Him 
and no stranger.” 


But he never reaches God, so near to him and 
so very much his own, because God is also im- 
measurably distant and absolutely unintelligible. 
The abysmal archfright of the Book of Job is 
the sudden knowledge that the voice of God does 
not respond to the voice of any one single man, 
that the voice of man cannot reach God and 
God’s voice cannot reach man, that the fate of 
the individual: my fate, my life — and that’s 
the only one I have — drowns before God in 
life’s universe, without justice or help. 


What Job demands of God is neither solace 
nor suspension of his suffering, but God’s jus- 
tice and only that. But God is far too great and 
far too powerful, far too distant from man to 
grant this demand. “Oh that I knew where I 
might find Him! That I might come even to His 
seat!” Thus Job struggles for God’s nearness, he 
calls and adjures Him again and again, begging 
Him to listen to the voice of poor, drowning 
man, begs Him to let Himself be found by man, 
not to deny man his accounting, though His ways 
are secret past human searching. God, Whom 
he trusts, has made a pact against him with the 
devil and has surrendered His suffering servant 
to the seducer, has struck him almost unto death 
and then passed over and away from him with- 
out pity, going His majestic and unintelligible 
ways. God to Whom he calls out, “Wilt Thou 
harass a driven leaf? And wilt Thou pursue the 
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dry stubble?” He Who takes Job so seriously 
that He “visits him every morning and tries him 
every moment,” this same God turns a deaf ear 
to his cries and does not hear him. And still Job 
cannot cease to search for His justice because 
he feels that God’s punishment which he is ex- 
periencing is meant for him and yet cannot be 
meant for him. 


AABove at, Job knows himself innocent. He 

repeats it again and again. He finds no guilt 
in his personal life. He finds no reason within 
himself for the divine punishment. And God 
does not answer him. Still, not for a moment 
does he doubt that his suffering is a punishment 
ordained by God. That is why, in seeking God’s 
justice, he cannot leave off searching for his own 
guilt. Finally, when the ceaseless search brings 
to light the hidden guilt of his existence, it turns 
out he cannot be blamed for this guilt which is 
not his own, but the guilt implicit in being a 
man, which finds its expression in Job’s ques- 
tion, “Who will find one pure among the 
impure?” 

No man is pure before God. Everything hu- 
man is judged a priori by God’s unconditionality. 
That is also the reason why His judgment passes 
over the individual to whom it applies. Justice 
can be applied only to the individual, though it 
is not meant for the individual. Divine and hu- 
man justice are not congruent; they are, in truth, 
not mutually intelligible. And it is this fearful 
insight into the futility of personal innocence 
which permeates the entire book of Job. God 
does not penetrate to the point of personal inno- 
cence, because every one of us is far too deeply 
enmeshed in universal guilt, judged ab initio be- 
fore God by the mere fact of being a man. In- 
deed, the ultimate hopelessness of personal inno- 
cence is best revealed by the fact that the punish- 
ment for universal guilt must be applied in all 
its severity and impact precisely to the man who 
is personally innocent. For the man who is per- 
sonally guilty experiences — supposing he does 
experience it — God’s punishment for his own 
guilt. But only the man who is personally with- 
out guilt can experience the punishment for the 
universal human guilt, which does not reach the 
man guilty in his own life because the punish- 
ment for his personal sins interposes itself be- 
tween him and the experience of universal guilt 
and punishment. Thus God’s anger confronts 
the innocent without any mediation. The very 
lack of measure in Job’s misfortunes testifies to 
the immediacy of God’s anger. And it is only 
for the innocent that this anger is nothing but 
anger. For the guilty it is justice — but for the 
innocent it is fright, pure and simple; a case 
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for doubting divine justice. Uncomprehending, 
questioning, adjuring, man stands before His 
God Whose features he no longer recognizes in 
this unintelligible anger. And yet he feels him- 
self thrust by the violence of this anger before 
God’s face; with an immediacy and a sense of 
reality far surpassing that of the man punished 
for his personal sin, he experiences in just this 
unintelligibility and injustice of the Divine Law 
that it is God’s Law. The law which is intelligi- 
ble and conceivable is man’s law; God’s law js 
absolutely beyond man’s grasp. And Job who is 
pressed down beneath the incomprehensibility 
of the divine sentence with every thought, with 
every thread of his torn soul, who in his suffering 
is compressed into one single burning question 
to God, is the symbol that only he who suffers 
without guilt can experience the wrath of God, 
unattainably far and fearfully near. Like a man 
consumed by fire Job cries: “Have pity upon 
me, have pity upon me, o ye my friends, for 
the hand of God hath touched me.” This cer- 
tainty that it is God Who touched him, and 
just him, is always with Job, even in his deepest 
quarrel with God. Only this certainty can ex- 
plain his unceasing human question which, in 
itself, is the mark of God’s touch. 


When God finally answers him, it is not by 
inclining close to him, nor by giving him any 
kind of intelligible answer, but rather by posing 
a counter-question to Job. God reveals to him 
the greatness and the power of His creation. 
He Himself, the creator of the world, passes in 
the thunder of His omnipotence before Job’s 
eyes and puts him in his place by asking him 
the devastating question: “Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth? Have 
the gates of death been revealed unto thee? Or 
hast thou seen the gates of the shadow of death? 
Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades or 
loosen the bands of Orion?” But in the moment 
when God reveals to him the immeasurable dist- 
ance between creature and creator, between the 
Eternal and the ephemeral human being, when 
Job who till then has seen these things only with 
human eyes can now see them, so to speak, from 
God’s point of view, in that wondrous: moment 
Job recognizes again his God. Precisely in and 
through the creation God has become pure Thou 
for infinitesimal man, called by God and again 
bypassed by Him, the Thou which in its omni- 
potence yields up the answer by not yielding it. 
Thou, Thou, the Thou Who has done the im- 
measurable deed, Thou hast created all this which 
encloses me, Thou needest give no answer to the 
driven leaf, to the dry stubble because I am 
Thine. I belong to Thee, I am enclosed in Thy 
creation, ordered in Thy law. I understand who 
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[am because I see Who Thou art. “I have heard 
of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth Thee.” Thus, in perceiving its creator, 
the flying leaf, the dry stubble has become some- 
thing else. This primordial salvation vis-a-vis the 
primordial fright in the Book of Job consists in 
the recognition that from the moment when 
man “sees” God as the creator he no longer 
drowns without rights in life’s universe but is 
received into God’s creation and that, as crea- 
ture, he may worship the creator. Only in pure 
worship does he experience God as pure Thou. 


Job’s trial is completed; his question is silenced 
at the very moment when God’s creation has 
become the answer to the question of his own 
innermost existence. This is not accomplished 
by Job’s understanding of the order of creation 
and the role which his own suffering plays in 
it — on the contrary, he does not understand 
and that is his answer. He does not want to 
understand; there is nothing for him to under- 
stand; in humility he has accepted his own place 
in God’s creation and in doing so has said yes 
to his own suffering. 


Jos wuo in his suffering was delivered by God 

to his tempter prefigures in his fate the sor- 
rowful fate of the Jewish people in exile. Like 
Job the Jews accepted their suffering as some- 
thing decreed by God. But they do not simply 
accept it, they want to understand. They want 
to understand God for Whose sake they suffer. 
Like Job they demand that God Whose bidding 
and law they have accepted be absolutely just. 
Here is the reason why life for the Jews in their 
exile is one long litigation, an incessant quarrel 
with God. They have done their best, they have 
opted for Him and have remained loyal. For 
His sake they remained doubly homeless. Since 
the destruction of the temple and the journey 
into exile they have recognized no country but 
the one on which the temple stood and for the 
sake of the temple they have remained homeless. 
And they have accepted homelessness on earth in 
a far deeper sense still by resisting the god who 
(bodily) appeared in history and by cleaving 
unconditionally and in purity to the invisible 
God. Acting therefore on the belief that they 
have done everything for their God, Israel, like 
Job, unceasingly asks for the connection between 
human suffering and guilt, which is as much as 
saying they ask for divine justice. The very 
fact that they suffer, and suffer for reasons un- 
known, forces the Jews in exile to a theodicy, 
that is to say it imposes upon them again and 
again the attempt to justify God and to explain 
suffering and guilt and their connection. There 
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is not one great achievement of Judaism in exile 
which at bottom is not a theodicy. 


But under the pressure of historic necessity 
this theodicy changes its design. Increasingly it 
is influenced by contact and the mutual con- 
frontation with the world. This process begins 
early and continues into the ghetto and beyond 
it. Chassidism, this last great flame burning at 
the very heart of the ghetto, feeding upon every- 
thing that was dim and dark in the ghetto and 
converting it into light, is the last Jewish the- 
odicy couched in explicitly religious terms. It 
is the last to be openly centered on the revealed 
God. A deep and immeasurable chasm divides 
this world from ours. 


Only after the dissolution of the ghetto in the 
West and its internal slackening in the East does 
Jewish destiny begin to assume the shape in 
which we know it today. Only here, in the mod- 
ern world, do we recognize that the suffering 
and the abandonment of the Jew was not ex- 
hausted by his twofold homelessness and the 
acceptance of suffering for the sake of God. An 
additional factor has been added. Since the 
ghettos have been dissolved, the Jews have come 
to share without mediation the fate of the occi- 
dental world, and their homelessness, already 
twice compounded, has received its final and 
completing portion of isolation. God, for Whose 
sake they have accepted all this, cannot be found 
any longer, because for the occidental world — 
of which the Jew is now an integral part — the 
revealed God Whom the Jew has accepted has 
become, in a manner unimaginable till now, the 
Deus absconditus, the absent God, the God who 
simply can no longer “be found. This absence is 
far more catastrophic for the Jew than for the 
Christian. The Christian, after all, keeps this 
world in which the divine has once appeared 
for him and which is for ever after filled for 
him with its glow. But when the Jew has lost 
his God, he has lost everything. The reverse of 
Abraham’s unconditional sacrifical readiness is 
the absolute desolation of the Jew when God 
abandons him. 


Thus the isolation and the abandonment of 
the Jew in exile has been completed with his 
assimilation into the occidental world. But the 
dispute with God cannot cease even now. The 
Jew cannot remain silent when God _ hides 
Himself now as He hid Himself before Job. 
Because, just as He evaded Job in his personal 
fate, so He evades the modern Jew in his univer- 
sal fate. For this reason the process against God 
must assume a new shape; it must start anew 
and in a new version: a version in which God 
is all silence and man alone speaks. And yet, 
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though His name is never mentioned, only He 
is addressed. 
d ‘ é 
THE FIGURE of Franz Kafka belongs squarely in 
the evening of the occidental world. He can- 
not be thought away because he is woven into 
its context with a thousand threads; he has be- 
come an integral part of it. At the first blush, 
he seems to have nothing in common with the 
Old Testament. There, in the Old Testament, 
all is filled with the thunder of the Divine word, 
with the breath of His living creation — here, 
in Kafka, God has fallen silent and nothing re- 
mains but the sheer nihilism of a world created 
by man and abandoned by God. But one can 
approach Kafka only with caution and hesitancy, 
because what is to be gained here is the approach 
to a Holiest of Holies which in today’s secular 
world is covered over by a heavy, grey, dust- 
covered cloak which absorbs all its rays. 


Kafka’s world, like his style, is of strict fac- 
tual precision and soberness, withal strange and 
uncanny. A labyrinthine madness seems to have 
twisted its paths within themselves and into each 
other. And yet, this curiously unintelligible 
world is our contemporary world. but seen un- 
der an aspect which differs from all other ways 
of looking at the world and, in turn, makes them 
look different. It is the world in which we live, 
a world which is rationalized, reified and more 
and more overpowered by things; a world in 
which the soul, too, has become subjected to 
things till it has been crushed. At the same time, 
violence has been done to the soul from another 
side, from the great discoveries which have dis- 
solved the soul till nothing remains of it but 
a point of intersection for mutually antagonistic 
powers. Now, Kafka’s way of looking at the 
world presents a strange picture with a double 
meaning, in which the crass reality of an all- 
embracing reified world from above has equal 
share with the dissolving unreality of the dream 
world pushing up from below. The things stand 
before us, clear, palpable and unmistakable, and 
yet their clarity has something quite unreal and 
none of these things seems to be simply them- 
selves. And when we look to men, everything 
becomes still less clear, less real and less distinct. 
Freud in his great work has explained the genesis 
of the dream — that curious web of condensa- 
tions, displacements, entanglements and confu- 
sions — and has made us understand that we 
never quite fully wake from that dream, never 
quite become “I,” never are more than the be- 
ginnings of the I. In the same fashion, Kafka’s 
curiously sober, preternaturally clear world of 
things is more than just that, is, in fact, the 
exposition of an unusually tangled dream life, 
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one that has not yet, in a matter of speaking, 
come to its full maturity, but whose hallucina- 
tory air of being more real than reality is no 
more than the expression of its hopeless lack of 
reality; it is a world in which nothing gains huy- 
man shape without being somehow compromised 
and less than whole, a world in which there does 
not exist a single well-rounded and completed 
human personality. 


At the heart of this uncanny and painful. 


dream-spook that is our life stands Job’s prob- 
lem of suffering and guilt. But compared with 
all previous insights, including Freud’s, the con- 
nection between suffering and guilt is in Kafka 
loosened; indeed, it appears to have been broken 
and seems completely unintelligible. God seems 
to be farther removed than in Freud’s atheistic 
testimony — and yet it is He alone of Whom 
every book, every line of Kafka’s speaks. He is 
the real subject of all of Kafka’s thoughts and 
figures. The quarrels and arguments with God 
about suffering and guilt occupy the entire fore- 
ground of Kafka’s work. Each of his words 
serves only to further his process against God 
which is all the more uncanny and confused be- 
cause God and His law cannot be recognized 
anywhere either in His creation or above it. In 
all other conceptions we find, after all, some 
lawfulness which shows us (especially in the case 
of Freud) what we have to do and sets, at least, 
the form and the direction — but with Kafka 
the law can no longer be recognized; we know 
no more what we ought to do. The only remain- 
ing question is how anything could be done at all. 
For the first time the law has stepped out of 
the life of the occidental world. Kafka — ac- 
cording to one of his own sayings — has stopped 
the music of the world which till now could at 
least be divined, so that not even an echo remains. 
To this confession he adds this sentence which 
shows the terrible force of the task imposed on 
him: ‘In his arrogance he was sometimes more 
afraid for the world than for himself.” This 
fear for the world which sinks before his eyes 
pervades all his stories. No longer does the soul 
have a world in which it can find its bearings. 
Gone is everything cosmic-anamnestic, every- 
thing ideal and meaningful till now ruling over 
the systems of the occident. There is no longer a 
lawfully ordered world. Life drifts emptily. 
Therefore nothing is impossible; every madness 
is admissible in this world of factual sobriety 
and busyness abandoned by all human sense. 


NE COULD say that Kafka’s unparalleled artis- 
tic achievement consists in having found the 
form of Nothing itself — not, to be sure, the 
“defense, the naturalization of the Nothing,” 
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the “breath of gaiety” which Kafka wanted to 
give to the Nothing when he was still young and 
trying to corral it into an orderly system of 
ideas; no, what he found was the form of a 
world which in fact is no longer accessible to 
any system whatsoever, the form of Nothing it- 
slf. Strindberg and Dostoyewsky pointed in 
this direction, they started what here was com- 
pleted, what in so radical a form could be com- 
pleted only by a Jewish spirit. It is here in Kaf- 
ka’s world that we can see clearly at last how 
our human existence is simultaneously under- 
mined by innumerable mutually antagonistic 
forces, all equally hostile to man: by the machine 
and by the instincts, by the economic structure 
as well as by the rationalization of all relation- 
ships and bonds. The world, life itself, is under- 
mined and destroyed. 

And yet, there rules everywhere a hidden, all- 
powerful law, and life is regulated by the strict, 
inviolable decrees of a power which completely 
transcends life. All these laws refer to us; and 
yet, not only do we not understand them — 
we cannot even perceive them, they are that 
far from us, the access to them has been blocked 
so completely in the night and unreality of our 
existence. The consequence is that these laws 
can cause only confusion; our guilt, our suffer- 
ing, our entire existence are meaningless, unre- 
lated, unintelligible. Still, this law whose trans- 
gression brings us the most terrible penalties, can 
everywhere be felt and we are clearly aware that, 
in spite of everything, there is a sense to all that; 
except that we cannot grasp it. 

In His present concealment, God’s transcend- 
ence has become absolute alienation. Divine and 
human justice which already in the Book of Job 
were incommensurable and incomparable can no 
longer meet; they do not even seem to refer one 
to the other. This makes human justice not only 
hopeless and vain, but also deprives it of real 
existence. Freedom and the lack of it are equally 
devoid of meaning and effort. Actually, though, 
meaning is something which exists only for us. 
But it is fruitless and impossible to try to reach 
it. This is shown in Kafka’s great and weird 
legend “Before the Law” which describes how a 
man spends his whole life in search for the gate 
leading to the court of law, in vain because the 
doorkeeper refuses to admit him. Finally, when 
the man is about to die he asks the doorkeeper 
why nobody else ever looked for the gate and 
the doorkeeper, hardly reaching the mind of the 
dying man, shouts, “Nobody else could enter 
here because this entrance was reserved for you 
alone; now I shall go and close it.” 

The icy chill which blows from this story says: 
life automatically, as it were, posits guilt — and 
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a very special kind of guilt — and it is this guilt 
which acts as an annihilating circumstance, ob. 
structing every entrance to reality. Everything 
which exists, including man himself, exists only 
to keep him from achieving his goals. This guilt 
is set by God’s withdrawal from us and by the 
circumstance that in losing touch with Him we 
have lost touch also with ourselves and with the 
world; we know no more what we ought to do, 

If God’s law were to emerge suddenly into 
this world of the assembly line — this labor so 
completely emptied of meaning and soul, s 
completely subservient to naked profit — if 
God’s living creation were suddenly to demand 
its right in this world, it would look very much 
as Kafka drew it. Then there would be revealed 
the terrible wrong which man has done to him- 
self in this world — then life would appear to 
all of us like Kafka’s gruesome “Penal Colony” 
which relates how a man stakes his honor to 
keep going a murder apparatus of the utmost 
significance and terror and how he lets himself 
be killed by this terrible thing in a kind of dull, 
iron heroism. 

Nothing could be more terrible than this ex- 
hibition of the meaninglessness, the confusion, 
the sheer perversity of our life. It might well 
be a sinister satire on contemporary war as the 
story “Jackals and Arabs” is a satire on revolu- 
tion. What is so specifically uncanny in Kafka’s 
art, here and elsewhere, is his incredibly sober, 
dispassionate and apparently personally detached 
way of telling with frightening precision and 
concreteness things which could take place only 
in our day and which, for all that, reveal in 
every word spookily and gruesomely the insanity 
of this life. Or, on the contrary, this uncanniness 
consists in showing that in the midst of our daily 
lives there occur absolutely insane things s0 
matter-of-factly that no man goes mad over 
them. Thus for instance in the story ““The Meta- 
morphosis” a modest young white collar worker 
wakes up one morning as a beetle, to his own 
disgust and that of his family; and all this is 
described in all details. down to the very “feel” 
of the new creature, just awakened, as it were, 
to what had always been meant to be. 


But all, himself included, get used to what 
happened. Still, we expect that the terrible 
spook will reveal itself as dream or madness, but 
no: the fate of the unfortunate creature to the 
day of his death is told with a simplicity both 
consequent and cruel. And when it has ended 
we see that all this nonsense and confusion was 
really about a modest, simple human life, as it 
unrolls itself every day before our eyes. In the 
midst of our everyday routine a life, an actual 
contemporary life, has opened up and beneath it 
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we see an abyss deeper than any we have yet 
looked into. It is our reified, denatured life with 
its modest minimum of human feeling and its 
incredible depth of real suffering, no longer 
realized by contemporary man and therefore en- 
tirely without pathos, Even the question “why” 
dies stillborn on the lips of creatures who by 
their dull, meaningless sufferings have been 
pulled below the human level. 


It was this suffering which Kafka was forced 

to give shape to. Out of the realization of this 
meaningless suffering — seen with that much 
clarity only by him — there springs his incessant 
quarrel with God. Kafka, unlike Job, does not 
ask in his own behalf, but in behalf of his world. 
Still, his question is no more general, no more 
impersonal then Job’s, for he is personally afflic- 
ted with the suffering of his time. His very “I” 
has measured the naked truth of this hour of 
time, has looked down into the last depth of the 
abyss. There is no suffering in Kafka that has 
not been experienced in his own person and it 
emerges most powerful precisely at the point 
where a duller eye sees no suffering, where there 
exists a kind of indifferent, domestic content- 
ment, professional satisfaction, superficial suc- 
cess, even something like a small measure of 
happiness. Thus Kafka sees the overflow of 
suffering in the life of a hungry artist, first while 
he is successful and then when he is forgotten; 
in the childish wish of a trapeze artist whose 
whole life is wrapped up in his wish for a new 
trapeze and who, when he does not get it imme- 
diately, throws over his entire way of life; in 
the brilliant success of a little circus lady which 
Kafka grasps with a depth of truth and suffer- 
ing that is usually applied only to the very great- 
est figures and affairs; in the small ordinary jobs: 
everywhere where the soul is looked for in vain, 
where life has been drained away to the bottom. 


Everywhere, and especially at the bottom of 
that emptiness which is the truth of our hour 
of history, we recognize in Kafka the hand of 
a hidden power, which inescapably demands our 
life. Thus in the great novel “The Trial” a 
simple, conscientious bank clerk is brought to 
court for his guilt, at the instance of an un- 
known party. One day he is arrested in his own 
home by two strange men who are both ordinary 
and weird and the investigation begins. He does 
not know what his crime is, he does not know 
who his judge is. He knows himself guiltless. 
He continues to live his usual life, but he is 
shaken. He begins to brood about his guilt. He 
does not understand it and does not know what 
they want from him. He finds nothing in his 
life that would render him guilty. But by and 
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by the continuous weird investigation to whic 
he is subjected and to which he compulsively 
submits begins to destroy the forms of his life 
Nothing remains as it had been, he is upset an 
distraught. His professional life, his social bong 
collapse together with his inner life. His enti 
life assumes the shape of an insane anxiety dream, 
And we begin to guess darkly: Perhaps our gui 
lies exactly in not becoming guilty. Who knows 
Perhaps our greatest, our real guilt consists jp 
not having taken upon ourselves the guilt which 
is implicit in our very existence by God’s com. 
plete absence; that we tried to live separate from 
God, innocent and somehow safe and sheltered, 
The universal guilt — which had already been 
struck at in Job’s personal innocence without 
dissolving it — has in this case destroyed per. 
sonal innocence and converted it into its diamet- 
rical opposite: the most severe existential guilt, 
Only here do we reach absolute horror. 


The life of the judged man is in ruins. Every- 
where he feels the hand of a justice which he 
neither knows nor understands, a justice which, 
at bottom, has nothing to do with him, which 


sends him only its lowest messengers. These mes- } 


sengers from an unintelligible power play a great 
role in all of Kafka’s stories. They are as un- 
intelligible as the power that sends them: every- 
day, ordinary figures lacking in personal fairness 
and even in manners, who have perfectly adap- 
ted themselves to the forms of our own world. 
However, they represent that power and are 
therefore themselves armed with supernatural 
power. Suddenly, beauty will flash over one of 
them; but we realize immediately that this 
beauty was no more than an illusion. Nothing 
that appears in our world can be truly beautiful, 
can participate in true beauty. Everything is de- 
livered to the devaluation, the entombment and 
the destruction of our hour. 


This insight is the reason for Kafka’s tart ab- 
stention from beauty in his own work. Here is 
a spirit gifted with the power to create and the 
eye to see the beauty of things as they are given 
only to the greatest of writers who denies him- 
self all beauty and who completely subordinates 
his creative powers to his passion for truth. The 
beautiful is not the true in this hour of world 
time and Kafka relinquishes both form and 
beauty. Only rarely — in the almost incompre- 
hensible description of the theater loge at the 
end of the novel “America” or in the jackals’ 
howling for freedom which from afar sounds 
like a melody — is there revealed in a flash the 
concealed and denied beauty for which Kafka’s 
spirit had been created and whose hidden dyna- 
mic we feel humming under his laconic, discip- 
lined language. All static and revealed beauty 1s 
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banned. There is no form in this world. There 
isno landscape, there are no flowers, no ideas, no 
shapes, no systems. Memory, that last link to 
acommunal world ordered by ideas, has snapped: 
there is no such thing as evidence, that is to say 
the flashlike appearance of things is no longer 
proof of their existence in truth. All that is 
left is sheer presence: irrefutable, overpowering 
presence. 

And corresponding to this dominance of pure 
presence there are in this world no longer any 
sharply differentiated individuals — only one 
yast intermingling existence. But that means 
also that the isolation of human beings has be- 
come hopeless, because they cannot get through 
toeach other, they cannot recognize one another. 

However, just because they no longer have 
a world in common, because the loneliness has 
become so hopeless, people engage each other in 
constant discourse. They cannot find each other, 
they cannot recognize or understand each other 
— and for precisely this reason they are com- 
pelled to search incessantly for this understand- 
ing. They talk to each other without stopping, 
without ceasing — and without comprehension. 


Karka’s figures lack, even in their outward ap- 

pearance, those qualities which would make 
them clearly delineated and capable of being 
looked at, understood and evaluated. They are 
enigmatic — each man an impenetrable riddle 
for the other. In their exteriors, too, they pre- 
sent to us not their figures, only their existences. 
Their sparse outlines suddenly appearing before 
us as if out of the confused fogs of life, at once 
powerfully determinate and dreamily unclear, 
are exactly of the stuff that our dreams are made 
of. We cannot copy their exteriors, we have 
no specific idea of their inner lives; but we know 
who they are, which is more than we can usually 
say of the things we see in broad daylight. We 
know it at once and without any break of con- 
tinuity, at the very moment when they turn 
their dream faces to us. Unlike the phenomena 
of our waking life, their inner life need not be 
revealed to us through words, looks or remarks. 
Their inner life is nothing but their external fea- 
tures — they are at once given to us in their 
completeness. They are there, are, like the 
dream figures, irrefutably there, even when we 
turn away from them. They are present, they 
push impolitely into the present moment; it is 
as if they were pure present divorced from past 
and future alike. 

For this reason there is no longer such a thing 
as a gradual drawing together between people 
— everything is decided immediately, in the 
very first moment. The destinies are given with 
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the people and that’s why they are not really 
destinies properly speaking, that is to say un- 
folding lives, capable of tragedy or comedy, with 
determinate, clearly defined contents — but are 
simply existences at the mercy of the one all- 
powerful judgment, blindly led and unprotest- 
ingly thrown together. In fact, men are in re- 
lation not to each other, but to the judgment. 
Without reference to the judgment nothing 
could be understood in this world. 


This is shown most movingly in the novel 
“The Castle.” A surveyor comes as a stranger 
to a village. He queries the people in the village 
about their unintelligible, mixed-up and mixed 
together lives. Most of all, he asks again and 
again the way to the castle, because that’s where 
he is supposed to be employed. But nobody can 
show him the way; it is absolutely impossible to 
get there. A whole staff of servants, intermedi- 
ary instances and chancelleries — representing 
the extensiveness, the importance and the misery 
of a bureaucracy which blocks off everything 
human and symbolizes our present existence 
cut off from the immediacy of life — lies be- 
tween him and the castle and obstructs the way. 
His own position is questionable. Nobody knows 
if he belongs there, not even he himself. He has 
been called to the place, but now nobody knows 
of it and there is no work for him. He pesters 
each one of the castle’s employees. even the low- 
est and least important. He clings above all to 
the women because they have all the connections 
to the castle. But the women mislead him and 
the result is that they, who ought to show him 
the way to the castle, lead him away from it 
past all hope. 

It is always the same: we understand nothing 
about the life in whose midst we find ourselves, 
of the powers that lead and judge us, of the 
fates in which we are enmeshed, of the existen- 
tial forms and conditions assigned to us. We are 
absolutely and completely in exile. None of the 
things of this world speaks our language. The 
purest will no more reaches God, now absolutely 
transcendent and absolutely alienated from us, 
than absolute depravity would. Indeed, depra- 
vity in its unquestioning surrender and its ability 
to relate intimately to something unknown seems 
nearer to Him. Absolute, unquestioning sur- 
render appears to be the only force capable to 
lead, if only for a moment, the way out of the 
closed Nothing, precisely because it knows no 
way and does not need one. For, ultimately we 
cannot take a single step that would lead us to 
the things of this world. Everything flees us, 
withdraws from us. Form and space have lost 
their constitutive faculty of ordering the world. 
The things are set free from their relationships 
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to time and space and time and space are set fre 
from their relationship to the things. Time 
things and men fall apart. Time contracts, con. 
cretes and becomes an independent entity 
that an old man at the end of his life cannot 
grasp any longer how somebody can decide to 
ride as far as the next village, how one could 
undertake anything at all in time. Because there 
no longer exists a universally measurable time 
which could serve us as a supporting substratum, 
Every life has its own time, peculiar to itself 
and incommensurable with a universal time. 
Space, too, means something else to each of us, 
everybody sees it differently; it no longer con- 
nects people; it separates them. And inasmuch 
as the various times and spaces can no longer 
meet, they interfere everywhere. Time and space 
which ought to carry us to our goals have be- 
come independent entities that confuse us and 
hinder us from attaining our goal. Since no com- 
mon time, no common space can come into 
being, common human justice must die stillborn, 
It is here that we must seek the reason for that 
state of radical abandonment of the man who 
seeks for justice, as described in Kafka’s novel 
“America.” Man can expect nothing from man. 


STILL, however great his suffering and perplex- 

ity because of God’s absence, Kafka — un- 
like Job — does not complain. His works are 
full of the most harrowing sufferings, the most 
gruesome fates, but never is there one word of 
complaint. What would be the use? Every- 
thing is far too inevitable, too immutable, and 
besides, God would not hear the complaint. Even 
the ghastly execution at the end of the trial 
evokes no complaint. Thus it must be. The 
convicted man does not know the reason why, 
but he accepts the necessity of what is happen- 
ing. He knows that his trial cannot reach the 
judge. 

God’s dispute with man and man’s dispute 
with God are exacerbated because of the aban- 
donment of His creation, insofar as it is nature, 
i.e., lawfully ordered world. The world’s music 
has been interrupted to its very depths. All 
form falls, like a luminous and concealing cov- 
ering, away from the sinister grey-on-grey of 
an existence over which there no longer shines 
the sun of transcendence, through which there 
no longer courses the river of immanence, in 
which all contact with the eternal has broken 
off. This is truly a world abandoned by God. 

And yet—the great mystery remains; though 
He has left the world, everything in it 
is His revelation. Nothing in this world of 
Nothing may therefore be negated or rejected. 
Beyond any question of individual worth, each 
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and everything must be accepted and acclaimed 
just because it is there. For, though everything 
is divided for the understanding, at life’s bot- 
tom it belongs indivisibly together. Nothing 
can be severed from the other and we never 
know which link in the infinite chain we touch. 
Everything hangs together in a mysterious and 
uncanny concatenation: the smallest with the 
largest, the farthest with the nearest. Yes, ulti- 
mately all life is identical. 

At the same time all must be accepted with 
infinite reservation, because nothing is the true 
substance, because it is exposed to accident and 
isnot really itself. After all, everything in this 
world is questionable, confused and distorted. 
And yet, everything in this world whips us to- 
ward the goal, is simultaneously obstacle and 
way. Like Kafka’s country doctor we drive, 
confused and pursued, in a coach which is of 
this world and with horses that are of the other 
through a night bereft of meaning. But it is pre- 
cisely the meaninglessness, the confusion and the 
dubiousness of our nocturnal world which at 
every moment convey to us the sense of that 
hidden and unattainable law which judges every- 
thing and which in its judgement is really re- 
sponsible for all the confusion, distortion and 
dubiousness. And here lies the real reason why 
we are so strangely, so deeply and so religiously 
moved by Kafka’s God-estranged world: it is 
seen not from the vantage of world and life, but 
from God’s point of view, from His law and it 
takes its measure and judgement from Him. 

When Kafka was already near his death, he 
wrote to a friend, “I still can derive pleasure 
from works like Country Doctor—assuming 
that they come off—but happiness comes only 
when I succeed in lifting the world into the 
realm of the pure, the true, the immutable.” 
Here then we have the great lucid dream which 
lies luminously at the bottom of his dark and 
confused world. The description of his world, 
God abandoned and sunk into nothingness, with 
all its painful and sinister truth is in reality 
nothing but the expression of his messianic 
longing. 

The great archdream of his life shines every- 
where like an unspoken secret through all the 
labyrinthine convolutions of his works, through 
this world practically choking in its own con- 
fusion. We are always made to feel that the 
search is not for man’s standards but for God’s 
and that it is only when the world is measured 
by those divine standards that it reveals the full 
hopelessness of its confusion. Thus the very 
darkness and perplexity which the things of this 
earth offer to the eye testify to the purity of the 
viewer and the loftiness of his standards. For 
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the sake of his messianic longings Kafka opposed 
his own truth to God’s; for the sake of His jus- 
tice, for the sake of the purity, the truth and 
the immutability of the world did he, the great 
searcher of justice in a world grown impure, un- 
true and distorted, start the trial against God. 
He, too, did not bring this process to an end— 
but he has not remained without a hearing. 


It*was not given to Kafka (as it had not been 
given to any man in history) to realize his mes- 
sianic dream of lifting the world into the realm 
of purity, truth and immutability; just as it had 
not been given to Job to reconcile his own jus- 
tice with God’s justice. But here too—even at 
this late hour of our world—a miracle takes the 
place of an answer. Again it is creation—alien- 
ated from us as it is in a thousand different ways 
—which, instead of an answer, passes by in all 
its destroying and saving power and becomes a 
living answer to suffering. But here creation 
appears differently than it did to Job. Where 
the world has sunk into nothingness, where its 
laws have disappeared and where the orbits of 
the stars no longer answer us—there God reveals 
Himself and His work to His servant not in 
thunder and lightning, not in the expansive mir- 
acles of nature, but He does so in a form no less 
expansive and mysterious: in history. Here, too, 
instead of answering men, God poses a counter 
question to man. In Job’s case the question 
which the passing creation put to him was: 
Where do you stand? Do you find yourself in 
this? Where is your place? And Job, recogniz- 
ing his place in God’s creation bows and humili- 
ates himself before God, finally understanding 
Him as being his overpowering Thou. In the 
same way the revelation of the historic world 
poses the question to contemporary man: Where 
do you stand? Do you find yourself in this? 
Where is your place? And again the answer lies 
only in the humility and the truthfulness with 
which man recognizes and accepts his position 
in the ranks of total existence. Kafka, by meas- 
uring the full distance of his own world from 
the divine world of purity, truth and eternity 
has thus assigned himself his place in history. By 
taking upon himself the suffering of our time, 
by unreservedly giving his all for it he, like Job, 
has given God the answer to the question which 
he originally had asked of God. 


Franz Kafka has achieved the task of coun- 
terposing the truth of his own time to the eter- 
nal truth of Judaism. The dispute between the 
temporal, historic truth into which Israel has 
been placed since its dispersion and the eternal 
truth in which it is rooted has been the form and 
meaning of all great Jewish achievements in the 
Occident, but no work bears more clearly the 
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traits of Job’s ancient dispute with God than _ After the failure and the desperation of world | (~< 
Kafka’s work. In both cases it is built upon the and life there still remains hope—and only hope 


ultimate strength of Jewish essence: that para- —and this hope is for the messianic man life it. J 
doxical and indestructible capacity to hope in self. 
spite of all suffering. Several days before his death Franz Kafk, 


Job cries out of the conflagration of his God- asked his friend to burn all of his works, which 
imposed suffering, “I know that my Redeemer proves that they were written not for men but | 
liveth,” and Kafka in his quiet, restrained style for the eyes of God alone. 
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JEW AS SYMBOL 
IN LITERATURE 


by EUGENE KAMENKA 


Wi1H THE exception of Lessing’s 

-*Nathan the Wise,” we find 
hardly a single major, positive 
Jewish figure in an influential work 
of art produced by the Christian 
world, and only in a few Roman- 
tics—in Byron’s “Hebrew Mel- 
odies,” Eliot’s “Daniel Deronda” 
or Rousseau’s “Emile”—will we 
find an occasional expression of 
sympathy and goodwill toward the 
Jewish people. Taken by and large, 
the stock figure of the Jewish 
usurer, contemner of Jesus and 
vengeful hater of Gentile man- 
kind has sprawled itself firmly and 
comfortably not only across the 
pulps and the paperbacks, but even 
across the pages of the great 
masterpieces of Western culture. 


Actually, this is hardly surpris- 
ing. No one is better aware than 
the Jew of the vicious Jew-symbol 
created by Christian feudalism and 
its tremendous power and tenacity 
even now, at the decline of the 
modern age. The figure of a Judas 
Iscariot against a background of 
Jewish Sadducees was without 
question created and propagated 
by the Early Christian Church— 
though hardly by the Jews, Peter 
or even Paul. It was created as a 
result of the peculiar difficulty of 
a Christianity that was aspiring to 
become the state religion of Rome 
—for while it seemed impolitic 
to lay the death of Jesus at the 
door of the Romans, it became 
necessary to explain his undoubted 
rejection, and alleged death at the 
hands of his own people. From 
this myth feudalism created in 
fact, as well as in phantasy, the 
Jewish usurer and pariah, for cen- 
turies the favourite and terrifying 
butt of medieval folk-tales and 
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mystery plays. Feudalism was 
peculiarly fortunate in that the 
Jew against whom the Church had 
already oreated a prejudice still 
existed in its midst. Feudal society 
even before the beginnings of the 
great merchant states needed the 
services that only an emergent 
capitalist or merchant class could 
provide—but at the same time it 
had to maintain its fixed and al- 
legedly pre-ordained social order 
by containing and circumscribing 
the greatest leveller of all: money 
as a medium of social relations. 
Thus it was that feudalism, as a 
conditional favor, allowed the 
Jew to perform those services 
which society needed, but which it 
was unwilling to accept as “re- 
spectable” or “Christian,” that is, 
as part of its social structure. In 
return for accepting the status of 
an outcast and a pariah, the Jew 
was granted security by the pro- 
tection of his heaviest borrower— 
the King or the feudal lord. It was 
in this role, as usurer and pariah, 
that the Jew was portrayed as un- 
sympathetically as possible in the 
work of Gogol, Pushkin, Christ- 
opher Marlowe, Hugo, Balzac, Al- 
phonse Daudet, Gustav Freytag, 
and in millions of pulps and paper- 
backs to the present day. 
Nevertheless, the economic-re- 
ligious factors fall short of the 
mark. They can explain the origin 
of the Iscariot-Shylock portrait; 
they cannot explain the emotional 
response it evoked long after feu- 
dalism had broken asunder and the 
traditional Jew-usurer had disap- 
peared. Above all, they can give no 
account at all of the tremendous 
fear that has accompanied the anti- 
Semitic conception of the Jew, a 
fear that would be ludicrously ir- 
rational if it had not wreaked such 
tragic results. It is for the irratio- 
nality of anti-Semitism—its serious 
belief in world plots, secret proto- 
cols, the menace of a handful of 
Jews to the national way of life, 
etc..—that any theory of anti- 
Semitism must above all account. 


THE Founpations for a psycho- 

analytic interpretation of the 
Jew-symbol were first laid by 
Freud hmself in a now famous 
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footnote in the “Collected Papers 
on Psychoanalysis,” during the 
study of the child Hans and his 
castration dread. Freud had al- 
ready shown, of course, that one 
of the central anxieties (he would 
claim the central one) in the life 
of the male is the fear of castra- 
tion—an anxiety reinforced by the 
general social prohibition on mast- 
urbation and the frequent threat 
made in childhood that it will cause 
the penis to “fall off” or “‘to wither 
away”’—a threat taken perfectly 
seriously by the child. At a some- 
what older level—generally some 
years after puberty and during 
adolescence—the old anxiety is re- 
newed in a specially strong form 
with the reappearance of “illicit” 
sexual desires, accompanied by the 
(largely manufactured) fear of 
veneral diseases. These diseases, of 
course, are not taken as being 
simply occurrences, like measles, 
small-pox or cholera, but as “‘pun- 
ishment for illicit sexuality,” an 
inevitable result of breaking the 
taboo on extra-marital copulation. 
The guilt feelings so strongly as- 
sociated with all forms of sexual 
activities, then, lead us to expect 
the castration with which we were 
threatened in childhood—either at 
the hands of a castrator or jealous 
father-figure, or through the more 
rationalized and plausible anonym- 
ous agency of veneral disease or 
disease and uncleanliness in general, 


What Freud brought out in the 
case of little Hans was that the 
circumcised Jew—the Jew who to 
this day proclaims his circumcision 
as the essential mark of his Jewish- 
ness—is taken, at least by the 
generally uncircumcised European 
child, as the castrated and hence the 
castrator out for revenge. (This 
mental shift from the castrated to 
the castrator, so typical of un- 
conscious mental processes in gen- 
eral, is well exemplified in the 
dread in which even circumcised 
Arab and Persian society held the 
eunuch, who far from being con- 
sidered a pitiable or amusing fig- 
ure, filled those surrounding him 
with the thought of “‘nameless hor- 
rors.”) The phantasy-identifica- 
tion of the Jew with the castrator 
makes rich use of the mythology 
left behind by the economic and 
religious factors that created the 
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original symbol; and especially 
the Jew’s mythical associations 
with the killing of the divine son 
and with the patriarchal figures of 
the Old Testament lead to his un- 
conscious identification with the 
most powerful of all figures in the 
castration phantasy—the jealous 


father. 


Even if we reject, as I certainly 
should, the Freudian contention 
that all fears are reducible to the 
castration dread, and that all sym- 
bols or myths are reducible to the 
demands of individual minds, we 
can still recognize the importance 
and success of the Freudian theory 
in accounting for the anti-Semitic 
reaction to Jews and the psycho- 
logical distortions that have com- 
monly accompanied the artistic 
portrayal of Jews—especially in 
explaining the irrationality and dy- 
namic character of anti-Semitism. 
It is only if, like the Freudians, we 
regard anti-Semitism as fear of the 
Jew and not as a weak intellectual- 
ized dislike for the stranger or for 
the killer of a god whose influence 
has waned in the modern world 
that we can account for the tre- 
mendous emotion that has been 
evoked by the continued existence 
of the Jew. Far from treating the 
periodic outbursts of violent anti- 
Semitic phobias as inexplicable ir- 
rational phantasies that could have 
no posssible connection with the 
social or religious position of the 
Jew, we can see them as actuated 
by common fears. Thus there is a 
direct link between the Jew well- 
poisoner of medieval phantasy and 
the Jew proscribed by Nazi law 
from sleeping with German prosti- 
tutes because he would thus “‘de- 
file” the race; between the Dicken- 
sian Fagin, corrupter of youth, 
and the phantastic charge of ritual 
murder of Christian babies last 
levelled against the Jew Beiliss in a 
Russian court early this century; 
between Marlowe’s Barabas (who 
makes a telling compact with the 
Thracian-Arabian slave Ithamore: 
“both circumcised, we hate Chirst- 
ians both”) and the Jews of medi- 
eval disputations, painted as sharp- 
ening their knives in lascivious ex- 
pectation of their right to circum- 
cise any priest who lost the argu- 
ment, (The fact that the medieval 
Jew was probably even more 
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stroyed, an excellent comedy hov- 
es dangerously on the brink of 
tragedy, and the inconsistent char- 
acter of Shylock reduces to help- 
jess bewilderment such a great 
Shakespearian actor as the late Sir 
en. Irving. 

Te caral, though, the symbol 
did not break down. Nor was it 
affected by the rise of another 
symbol: the benevolent father ex- 
pressed in the patriarchal Jew of 
the Old Testament. For every 
yice heaped on Iscariot and Shy- 
lock, another virtue was grafted 
onto the figures of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Bible became the Primer 
of Mankind, and the Biblical Jew 
—invested with all the romance 
of the Orient and the distant past 
—became the symbol of the good 
and strong father. This symbol did 
not affect the Iscariot-Shylock 
symbol because the connection be- 
tween the Biblical Jew and the 
modern Jew was lost (or, in the 
Freudian view, deliberately repres- 
sed). Only a Montesquieu or a 
Lamartine could hold to the view 
that the Jew had lost nothing in 
stature since Biblical days. And 
by a perhaps somewhat rarer re- 
versal to the more obvious father 
figure—reminiscent of Nazi hate 
for “Jewish” Christianity and the 
“Jew-pacifist” Jesus—a few think- 
ers like Voltaire, perceiving the 
connection between Judaism and 
Christianity, promptly transferred 
their Oedipal hatred of the Church 
Militant to the innocent Jews 
whom they accused of being its 
spiritual fathers. 

Nevertheless, it was the social 
and cultural revolution with which 
Voltaire’s name is so prominently 
associated that brought with it the 
physical emancipation of the Jew 
and a new abstraction to counter- 
balance the old and familiar Jew- 
symbol. Basically, the new treat- 
ment of the Jew in literature was 
a sympathetic one, and certainly 
not a psycho-pathological one, 
though it must be remembered 
that to the very present day it 
affected only a small current of 
Writers, often enough not the most 
talented, nor even the most liber- 
tarian or revolutionary, of their 
age. A Pushkin, a Lermontov, a 
Dickens, an Ezra Pound, a Graham 
Greene and a T. S. Eliot clung 
tenaciously to the Jew usurer. 
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But however sympathetic this 
new treatment of the Jew may 
have been, it, too, saw him still on- 
ly as an abstraction. It began with 
the premise that the Jew is human, 
and proceeded to create syllogisms 
and situations that, whatever their 
literary interest, were even further 
removed from the superficial char- 
acteristics of at least some Jews 
than the bitter, shrewd and orient- 
ally emotional Fagin or Shylock. 
There is something Jewish about 
Shylock, albeit upleasant; there 
is nothing Jewish about Nathan 
the Wise. And, of course, the con- 
cept behind “‘Nathan the Wise” is 
not an artistic, but a propagandist 
one. Lessing’s famous “ring-par- 
able” has indeed become one of the 
great pleas for tolerance in the an- 
nals of Western literature, though 
in its very philosophic calm far 
inferior to the more real emotional 
outburst of Shylock: “If you prick 
us, do we not bleed?” But in fact 
Lessing’s parable is nothing but an 
obvious attempt to obscure real 
distinctions, to argue that because 
different ways are none of them 
the “good” or the “true” way of 
life, therefore their differences dis- 
appear and their points of issue be- 
come chimerical. The logical falsity 
of this view would seem to be ri- 
valled only by the sociological 
bankruptcy of its implications. 


HE OTHER, more common and 
and more Romantic sympa- 
thetic portrait of the suffering 
Jew, is no less an abstraction. 
Doubtless, the “Byronic Jew,” the 
misunderstood and lonely outcast 
of the “Hebrew Melodies” was a 
vehicle for some of the finest poet- 
ical creations of the 19th century; 
but, nevertheless, it simply equates 
the Jew as a Jew with the young 
Werther or with Lermontov’s De- 
mon. The quality of Jewishness is 
loneliness, suffering, and the Jew 
once more remains a symbol, an 
abstraction used as a vehicle for 
conveying the author’s own Welt- 
schmerz. We have still to find the 
Jew who is a Jew, the artist who 
seeks to delineate a typical or even 
untypical character, but a real live 
Jew, pleasant or unpleasant, but 
not an abstraction. 


Today, the Jew-symbol would 
appear to be passing from the arena 
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of world literature. It is perhaps 
dificult for the Jew to realize that 
intrinsically he is neither of great 
interest nor of great importance to 
the Christian world. It is only as 
a bad Jew, as a usurer and cast- 
rator, that he awakens Christian 
apprehensions; as a good, peaceful 
and harmless Jew he hardly even 
deserves their interest. In the pulps, 
of course, we still find him the 
convenient stock character; and 
even in Graham Greene and T. S. 
Eliot, for once no more averse to 
using a stock symbol than the 
Hollywood film, we find the Jew 
(“Stamboul Train” and “Bleistein 
with a Cigar”) as a symbol of 
those who seek material riches, a 
symbol of the Philistine parvenu 
that is the modern intellectual re- 
finement of the Jew-usurer. Yet 
whatever, say, Eliot’s personal 
views on Jews (and they appear 
to be anti-Semitic in a rationalized, 
refined version of Ezra Pound’s 
more vicious anti-Semitism) one 
cannot criticize Eliot’s use of the 
symbol zxsthetically. Bleistein is a 
human type, and an important one 
at that, whose attitudes are bril- 
liantly brought out in Eliot’s brief 
poem. There is no suggestions that 
all Jews are Bleisteins or that all 
Bleisteins are Jews—although pre- 
cisely those people for whom Eliot 
is over-clarifying his symbol by 
appealing to an irrelevant racial 
overtone are the people who will 
go on to draw this conclusion. 
What stands out then, through- 
out both the anti-Semitic and the 
philo-Semitic portraits of the Jew, 
is the fact that all Jews through- 
out literature, almost without ex- 
ception, (and those mostly from 
Hungary, Rumania and America, 
and among minor writers) are 
symbols of the Christian world’s 
fears or sympathies, always based 
On its ignorance of the people it 
seeks to attack or sometimes to de- 
fend. Perhaps this is natural—just 
as the Jew in the times of his 
national unity created a literature 
that became universally acceptable 
to mankind, the Jewish soul in ex- 
ile became artificially restricted and 
guarded, even stunted (stunted as 
much by its own fears and mem- 
ories as by outside pressures)—at 
any rate, it became unfathomable 
to a Christian world that had done 
its best to destroy it and could 
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hardly understand why it failed, 
Only Rousseau could write (in 
“Emile”): “. . . I will never claim 
properly to understand the Jews 
until they have their own free 
state, schools and _ universities, 
where they can learn and speak 
freely. Only then will we know 
what they have to say.” 


Today this is happening—but 
the prejudices that have always 
been immune to knowledge will be 
sure to die hard. And when they 
do die, it is almost certain that the 
interest in the Jew will die with 
them. 
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ORE THAN any other single 
factor—spatial, ideological or 
strategic—it is petroleum that has 
catapulted the Middle East into 
the diplomatic and economic con- 
sciousness of our times. The signi- 
ficance of petroleum can be assess- 
ed far more easily by the man on 
the streets of London, New York 
and Moscow than can less tangible 
elements of almost equal import- 
ance, like centrality of World-Is- 
land location, Islamic focalization, 
etc. It is one thing to recognize 
the general significance of Middle 
Eastern petroleum; it is quite an- 
other to understand the details of 
the complex political and cultural 
associations that have grown up in 
response to the intra-regional dis- 
tribution and nature of _ this 
resource. 


Benjamin Shwadran has, with 
clarity and insight, written a 
definitive work on political and 
economic effects of Middle Eastern 
oil upon the peoples of the region 
on the one hand, and the Great 
Powers of the world on the other. 
This volume successfully manages 
to draw, in sweeping strokes, the 
broad issues of Middle Eastern oil 
politics, marshalled from a most 
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comprehensive base of detailed 
data. It is thus a volume that the 
layman interested in the Middle 
East will find singularly useful. 
The regional specialist will quickly 
grasp the ideas, data and detailed 
bibliographic referencing as being 
of exceptional value in the analysis 
of many specific problems. 

In addition to a general picture 
of the region, Dr. Shwadran pre- 
sents the more important internal 
patterns of diversification created 
by the physical and cultural land- 
scape. These patterns provide the 
framework for domestic and inter- 
national politics. Petroleum occurs 
within specific landforms, and 
molds distinct cultural and politi- 
cal characteristics. In organizing 
the volume according to broad sec- 
tions (Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf Protectorates, and 
the Mediterranean), Dr. Shwadran 
analyzes the areal differences ex- 
pressed by oil politics owing to 
differences in the quantity of 
petroleum, its means of distribu- 
tion, the surrounding cultural 
landscape and historical and eco- 
nomic orientation. 

The extent to which petroleum 
has been the driving force in Great 
Britain’s activities in the Middle 
East is a constant source of debate. 
That Great Britain recognized the 
significance of petroleum to her 
military and strategic well-being 
much earlier than did the other 
powers (this interest was quite 
pronounced by the time of the 
First World War), is especially 
well demonstrated in the chapters 
on Anglo-Iranian relationships. It 
was not until World War II that 
the American government took its 
first forceful actions to support 
American development of Middle 
Eastern petroleum. At this time 
it specifically encouraged Socony- 
Vacuum to seek oil concessions in 
Tran. Back in 1919, the United 
States Department of State had 
voiced objections to the Anglo- 
Iranian oil agreement because of 
its exclusion of American compa- 
nies and personnel. Great Britain 
then brooked no interference from 
the U.S. in its zeal to conclude this 
agreement, and the Foreign Office 
took little note of these protests. 
_ Much of Britain’s recent policy 
in Iran was based upon safeguard- 
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ing the inviolability of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s southern 
concessions. The British govern- 
ment insisted upon the validity of 
all concessions negotiated by Bri- 
tish companies. This led to its 
insistence upon upholding the 
A.I.0.C.’s Koshtaria concession in 
northern Iran, as against Ameri- 
can oil company attempts to gain 
concessions there. Despite the de- 
sires of both the Iranian govern- 
ment and American oil interests, 
and the support of the U.S. State 
Department, Britain blocked the 
granting of these northern conces- 
sions. Thus, because of Anglo- 
American oil rivalry, an Ameri- 
can concession never was obtained, 
and the area remained a vacuum 
into which the U.S.S.R. almost 
succeeded in stepping immediately 
after the Second World War. Rus- 
sian policy seems to have had less 
interest in securing oil than in 
keeping the English and Americans 
out of northern Iran. The Western 
powers, on the other hand, were 
so involved in competition with 
each other, that they managed to 
defeat their own efforts, lost pos- 
sible oil footholds in Iran’s north 
provinces, and almost saw the 
U.S.S.R. taking over in 1946. 


To effectively control oil poli- 
tics, the British government has 
directly participated in the man- 
agement of the companies. In 
contradistinction, the relationships 
of our government to private 
American oil companies are only 
indirect. The U.S. government 
must take into account the inter- 
ests of the domestic oil industry as 
well as the foreign. As a result, 
there can be no clear-cut and 
speedily decisive American oil 
policy in foreign areas that might 
be said to be completely coordin- 
ated with our international policy 
needs. 


HE BASIC BRITISH position of 

refusing to recognize the Nation- 
alization Law of Iran, and the un- 
willingness to grant a fair share 
of the oil profits to the Iranians, 
was climaxed in the bitter dispute 
that lasted from 1948 to 1953. 
This dispute had far more than 
simply economic and legal signi- 
ficance. Britain’s ability to develop 
oil resources elsewhere in the Mid- 
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dle East, particularly in Iraq and 
Kuwait, and her fear that sub- 
mission to Iranian pressures would 
open the flood-gates there, encour- 
aged her to play a most dangerous 
game—the gamble that economic 
deterioration in Iran would force 
Mossadegh out, rather than bring 
the Soviets in. The fall of Mossa- 
degh is cited by Dr. Shwadran as a 
victory for this British policy in 
Iran—a policy in which the United 
States was forced to acquiesce. 
However, this policy would have 
resulted in a crushing failure had 
Mossadegh and the Tudeh party 
managed to join forces at the last 
moment and turn to the U.S.S.R. 
Sometimes economic reason does 
not dictate politics, and the margin 
of difference between Western 
victory and defeat was a lightning 
three-day coup. The fact that the 
United States then intervened 
forcefully to bring Britain to terms 
with Premier Zahedi lest the lat- 
ter’s position of popularity in Iran 
be undermined, shows how danger- 
ous the original game was. Certain- 
ly the record of Anglo-Iranian, 
with direct payments to Iran of 
122 million pounds out of total 
sales of 1,200,000,000 pounds, were 
hardly generous. In 1948 and 
1949, for example, the British 
government alone received fifty 
million pounds in taxes from Ang- 
lo-Iranian, whereas the Iranian 
government received only twenty 
million in royalties and taxes. This 
is aside from the company’s fifty- 
one million pounds in net profits, 
and thirty-five million allocated 
to the general reserve. 


The Iranian affair shows that the 
government of the United States 
has come a long way in its attitude 
towards direct intervention in oil 
politics. Our Department of State 
not only took the lead in affecting 
the agreement between Britain and 
Iran, it also put pressures upon 
American oil companies to join the 
international consortium, grant- 
ing these companies immunity 
rom anti-trust prosecution. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., incidentally, 
Secretary of State Dulles’ petrol- 
eum adviser who engineered the 
agreement, was no stranger to 
Iranian oil affairs. He had been 
hired by the government of Iran as 
an oil consultant to draft con- 
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cession standards for northern Irap, 
in 1944. 


American oil interests sought 
and obtained a share in the Trag 
Petroteum Company during the 
inter-war years and, in the pro. 
cess, partly involved our State De. 
partment in oil politics. The rel 
testing-ground for the interrel. 
tionship between the oil companig 
and the government, however, was 
Saudi Arabia. Standard Oil Comp. 
any of California obtained a con. 
cession from Ibn Saud in 1933 
after the Iraq Petroleum Company 
turned down the proposition, con- 
sidering the King’s demand for a 
lump sum advance payment of one 
hundred thousand pounds to 
high. Three years later the Texas 
Oil Company became a partner in 
the Saudi Arabian concession. The 
first commercial field was discoy- 
ered in Damman in March, 1938, 
but war curtailed the company’s 
activities. It was then that Ibn 
Saud sought financial support from 
the company (then called Califor. 
nia-Arabia Standard Oil Compz- 
ny), and the latter requested that 
the United States government 
make available to Saudi Arabia 
thirty million dollars from lend- 
lease funds. Our government felt 
that direct involvement in Saudi 
Arabian affairs would infringe up- 
on a traditional sphere of British 
political influence. Therefore it 
asked the British government to 
take care of the King’s financial 
needs through an R.F.C. loan that 
the U.S. was then negotiating with 
Britain. 

Soon, however, California-Arab- 
ian began to fear that Ibn Saud 
might cancel his concession as 3 
result of increasing British in- 
fluence. The company, therefore, 
asked Washington for direct aid 
to the King. In 1943 an executive 
order authorized this aid because 
* , . the defense of Saudi Arabia 
is vital to the defense of the U.S.” 
This assistance was followed by 
Harold Ickes’ suggestion that the 
concession itself be taken over by 
the U.S. government to ensure 
against shortages of crude oil at 
a time when American reserves 
were being used at a prodigious 
rate. This was too much for the 
company, whose attempt to sollicit 
American aid for Saudi Arabia 
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now appeared to boomerang. The 
cry against government interfer- 
ence was raised, and the matter 
was dropped. 

In 1944, with the encourage- 
ment of California-Arabian, Ickes 
suggested that the United States 
build a pipeline from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean. This 
was opposed by all of the domestic 
American oil companies, by Great 
Britain, and by Congress. Even- 
tually the idea was dropped, and 
in 1946 the company decided to 
build the Trans-Arabian pipeline 
itself. An interesting sidelight to 
the negotiations over TAPline, was 
the offer by the High Commis- 
sioner of Palestine of a concession 
to build the line across the Man- 
dated territory free of charge (as 
had been granted to the Iraq 
Petroleum Company in 1931). 
The pipeline was never to pass 
through Palestine, however, be- 
cause of the Arab-Jewish tensions. 
Transjordan, on the other hand, 
was granted annual transit pay- 
ments. Syria and Lebanon were 
paid on a tonnage flow basis, with 
the promise that after seventy 
years, ownership of the pipeline 
would revert to them. 


RAMCO, unlike the British oil 

companies in most instances, 
has carried out varied economic 
undertakings for the Saudi Arab- 
ian government, including experi- 
mental agriculture farms, roads, 
ports, water and the railroad. On 
the whole this has been a positive 
step. It has encouraged the diver- 
sion of oil royalties to productive 
tasks. When Standard of New 
Jersey and Socony purchased forty 
per cent of Aramco for half a 
billion dollars in 1947, the fabu- 
lous wealth of Aramco became 
more readily apparent. Net profits 
for 1952 alone (ie. fifty per cent 
for Saudi Arabia and fifty per cent 
for Aramco) were $424,000,000. 
This was based on net profits of 
$1.40 per barrel out of a selling 
price of $1.75. The sale of Aramco 
crude to the U.S. government at a 
discount price of from $1.05 to 
$1.13 per barrel is hardly a bar- 
gain in view of the huge profits. 
Indeed, it reflects a rather thank- 
less attitude in the face of the war- 
time success of the company in 
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obtaining governmental aid for 
Ibn Saud. 

The activities of the Aramco 
lobby with respect to Palestine and 
Israel might be noted here. Em- 
ploying a former U.S. minister to 
Saudi Arabia, the company has 
assiduously tried to convince our 
government to abandon its support 
of Israel. This lobbying has cer- 
tainly been as direct and outspoken 
as the Zionist lobby which has so 
often been charged with bringing 
undue pressure upon American 
foreign policy. 

One of the most revealing facets 
of the volume is the documenta- 
tion on the use and misuse of oil 
royalties and taxes by Middle 
Eastern countries. In the case of 
Kuwait these revenues have been 
effectively used to raise general 
standards of living. Iraq’s recent 
completion of a key irrigation 
scheme indicates that its Develop- 
ment Board Program, based upon 
oil revenues, is at long last begin- 
ning to bear fruit. At the other 
pole is Saudi Arabia, where but 
5.3% of the annual budget (90% 
of which is derived from oil) is 
devoted to health, education, social 
and religious services. In general, 
the Middle East has not used its 
oil revenue wisely or equably. 

But even the most radical 
change in the social consciousness 
of the leadership, and the applica- 
tion of these funds to completely 
constructive purposes, is not with- 
out pitfalls. A lopsided oil eco- 
nomy can become the captive of 
world-wide conditions, and result 
in “boom or bust” crises. In this 
context, investment expenditures 
must provide hedges against sud- 
den oil-price depressions, and must 
guard as zealously against over- 
development as against under-de- 
velopment. 

Perhaps the greatest lesson to 
be derived from this study of 
Middle Eastern Oil could have 
been brought into sharper focus. 
There are two broad petroleum 
groupings— the export producers 
and the distributors. The former, 
including Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Bah- 
rein, and Saudi Arabia, are Persian 
Gulf oriented. The latter, the 
bridges to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, include the Suez Canal and 
the lands over which the pipelines 
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have been built. Oil companies 
and Western governments have 
been slower to appreciate the valid- 
ity of the claims for a share of 
the profit on the part of the pet- 
roleum distributing countries. The 
demand of Syria, for example, for 
a 50% profit-sharing arrangement 
in pipeline royalties has thus far 
been rejected by TAP-line and 
the Iraq Petroleum Company 
pipelines. Let us hope that the 
lessons learned from Anglo-Iran- 
ian’s niggardliness with respect to 
profit sharing in Iran will not be 
lost here. 

No one should underestimate 
the significance of Middle Eastern 
petroleum to Western Europe and 
therefore to the entire Free World. 
Nearly 90% of Europe’s imports 
come from the Middle East, and 
import tonnage is constantly ris- 
ing as homes, industries and trans- 
portation shift from coal to oil 
for fuel and power. Moreover, 
there is the fact that, according to 
most recent reports, the Middle 
East contains over three-quarters 
of the world’s total petroleum re- 
serves, and that this petroleum can 
be extracted more cheaply and 
efficiently than almost anywhere 
else on earth. 


Despite the importance of oil 
to the Western world, it is not 
necessary to treat the producers 
or the distributors as uniform 
groups. There is so much petrol- 
eum available in the Middle East, 
that the loss of no single source 
can starve Europe. The rise in 
Iraqi and Kuwaiti production with 
the closing of the Abadan refin- 
eries, graphically demonstrates this. 
Furthermore, no single distributor 
can choke off the flow of petrol- 
eum to Europe. If the Suez Canal 
should be sealed off, expansion of 
the trans-African route and the 
Levantine pipelines can fill the 
needs. If Syria should try to block 
the flow of pipeline oil, Jordan, 
Israel, and Lebanon could carry 
Persian Gulf and Mesopotamian 
production through their lines. 
Just as the concept of the Middle 
East as a uniform political region 
has failed British and American 
planners, so does its characteriza- 
tion as a homogeneous oil realm. 
There can be no monolithic Amer- 
ican oil policy in the Middle East, 
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NEWS OF THE PAST 


Archeological Research 
in and Around Jerusalem 


LL HISTORICAL finds made in 

and around Jewish Jerusalem 
are understandably of vital im- 
portance. This research work has 
been greatly intensified by the 
Government Archeological De- 
partment and the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in the last few years. 


With the steady and rapid 
growth of Israel’s capital, archaeo- 
logical survey had to be enlarged 
in order to include the areas now 
being built on, for the purpose of 
safeguarding the remains from the 
past known to be buried there, to 
prevent their destruction in the 
course of digging and planting, 
and also, if possible, to find new 
sites testifying to ancient Jewish 
settlement on this soil. This is, of 
course, a difficult task as the city 
and its countryside, during the 
long centuries following the 
downfall of the Jewish nation in 
the year 70 C.E., was exposed to 
deterioration by nature and wil- 
ful destruction. 


But, although our most cher- 
ished historical sites such as Ra- 
chel’s Tomb and the Wailing Wall 
are in enemy hands, we possess on 
our own territory many other 
sites of considerable importance, 
and their number is daily increas- 
ing. Lately, it has repeatedly hap- 
pened that on a building site 
ancient rock-hewn tombs have 
been found, burial places of sages 
and wealthy Jews whose remains, 
in accordance with custom in Hel- 
lenistic times, i.e., from 200 B.C.E. 
—100 C.E., were brought back to 
the Holy City and buried there. 
Such sites with their contents of 
lamps, coins, inscriptions, sarco- 
phagi and decorations are eagerly 
studied by scholars so as to enrich 
our knowledge of ancient burial 
customs and elements of Jewish 


belief. 


The most significant of these 
sites is that of the so-called San- 
hedria quarter with about fifteen 
rock tombs where, according to 
legend, the seventy sages of the 
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Ownership, Mgt. Low Rates 
. N. Y. C. telephone: WA 17-9881 
toe} Evenings: LO 8-6747 











MAKE RESERVATIONS FOR 


Labor Day - Rosh Hashanah - Succoth 














1624 CENTRE STREET 





HEGEMANS FARMS CORPORATION 


"Safe-Seal" 
Milk and Milk Products 


RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 











Greetings from... 


NARGAZIAN RUG CO. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TRUMPELDOR 
Branch 212 


C. HOBERMAN, Chairman 
S. NIEMETZ, Secretary 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Holiday Greetings .. . 


GRACI'S FASHIONS 








Holiday Greetings ... 


W & L MFG. CO. 








Holiday Greetings ... 


ST. CLAIR 
GARMENT CO. 


© 


O. PODNOY 








Holiday Greetings ... 


COLONIAL TOGS 








Holiday Greetings ... 


PARAMOUNT 
GARMENT CO. 











Sanhedrin of Jerusalem were laid 
to rest. Some of these vaults are 
adorned with beautiful decorations 
of columns and friezes of leaves 
and flowers hewn out of the rock. 
Sanhedria, situated on the ancient 
Roman road leading to Caesarea, 
boasts of many tomb sites which 
are now being gradually unearth- 
ed. The whole area was surrounded 
by a beautiful garden and presents 
a dignified and interesting spot for 
visitors. 

Another important site is that 
of Givat Ram, a height on which 
the building of “Binyanei Hao- 
oma” now stands. Here, in 1947, 
a mosaic floor was by chance dis- 
covered. Excavations on this spot 
brought to light the remains of a 
monastery dating from the 6th 
century C.E., which provided a 
resting station for pilgrims going 
to the holy sites of Jerusalem. 
Furthermore, it has been estab- 
lished that the height in the last 
century before the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, was settled by Jewish quarry- 
men; subsequently, it housed the 
camp of the Tenth Roman Legion, 
the same Legion that launched the 
attack on Jerusalem in 70 C.E., 
and whose soldiers were occupied 
with brick burning. A_ brick 
works was found there complete 
with fragments of tiles and bricks 
bearing the stamp “Legion X Fret- 
ensis.” Moreover, there were un- 
earthed remains of wine and oil 
presses from the period of the Sec- 
ond Temple. 


Ruined wine and oil presses 
have been found repeatedly on the 
hill slopes in the neighborhood of 
Givat Ram. In this neighborhood 
the site of Beth Hakerem, men- 
tioned in the Book of Jeremiah, is 
presumed to have been situated. 


Just south of Jerusalem lies the 
kibbutz Ramath Rahel. In its 
grounds digging has revealed the 
ruins of the ancient town of Na- 
tufa, mentioned in the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. It was built 
in the period of the First Temple, 
probably in the 9th or 8th cen- 
tury, by the Kings Asa and He- 
zekiah, as a fortress on the high- 
way leading from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem. Excavations brought 
to light the ancient fortifications 
of excellent masonry, the city- 
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BRANCHES 
of the 


LABOR 


ZIONIST 
Organization 


VANIN AW Tw? 
5717 wn 


We extend New Year Greet. 

ings and Best Wishes to 

Medinat Israel, Mapai, Hista- 

drut and to the chaverim and 

chaverot of the Labor Zion 

ist Movement throughout the 
World! 


Rochester, N.Y. 


ISRAEL CHAPTER 
Mrs. Mitchell Ostroff 


Chairman 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POALE ZION 


Branch 1 
S. Rabinowitz 


Chairman 


POALE ZION 
Herzl Branch 
I. Tiep 
President 


I. Morgenstern 
Bertha Shapiro 


Secretaries 


Vineland, N. J. 


POALE ZION 
Radio Committee 
Max Klein 


Treasurer 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


I. Lesensky 
President, LZO-PZ 


I. Brooks 
President, FARBAND-LZO 


Ida Guren 
President, PIONEER WOMEN 


J. B. Feldman 
Secret'y, FARBAND LZO & LZOA-PZ 
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th 
houses of that 
—_ | gate, streets and 
: all, itals 
pedo a. pie oo On the occasion of the New Year, we salute the defenders and 
Sonic style, similar to those of builders of Israel, the Mapai and the Histadrut and the 
the same period found in Megiddo Jewish People the world over! 


and Samaria. The many handles 
of wine and oil jars at the site 


[| Jf beat the stamps of merchants and GREATER NEW YORK COUNCIL 


of the official tax — “4 "9 “ aah 
the letters “y h d” (Yahud), eA! 

he es ‘ie name of the district of i. Z . O. A. POA 

Judea. The finds permit conjec- 





tures to be made that Natufa was HARRY WOLL, Chairman 
Yn, an important center for the mar- 
keting of the agricultural produce 
reet- of the area. 
iste A Byzantine monastery and 4 Achad Haam Branch Hayim Greenberg 
a church found at another end of DR JACK LEITER, Cheirmos Svensk 


the town has a beautiful mosaic 


» the floor with a pattern and an oil or | Agymaut Branch 
wine press laid out in mosaic. WILLIAM TILOW, Chairmon | Negev Branch 


F, HARDY, Chairman 


The finds made in this region ALFRED KOHN, Chairman 
testify to the fact that Jerusalem’s || Ben Gurion Branch 
R surroundings in ancient times were BEN SILVERS. Chairmon | Parkechester Branch 
predominantly agricultural and H. FROMOWITZ, Chairman 
jf that the abundant produce fed a || Bensonhurst-Boro Park 
large population. This is frequent- Branch Professional & Business 
ly mentioned in the Scriptures, as KALMAN LASSNER, Chairman Branch 


for instance the following: “The 


: SARAH LEDERMAN, Chairman 
mountains shall drop new wine, || Bronx Young Adult 





and the hills shall flow with milk, Branch Upper Manhattan 

et the rivers of Judea 7" flow FRED STERN, Crairman Branch 

with waters...” (Joel 3, 18). 

It is also confirmed by the prelimi- || Branch 14 aaa: 
nary finds made by our scientists 1. FEDER, Secretary 

who are gradually aling their Central Queens Branch 
archaeological survey over the } Bronx Branch I EDITH BARDIN, Secretary 
whole region of ancient Judea. LEAH KAPLAN, Secretary 

Here in the mountains there is Snif Aleph Branch 

much scenery of extreme beauty, Brownsville Branch HARRY WOLL, Chairman 
instinct with the subtle charm of M. MOSEWITZKY, Chairman : 

untrodden paths and Biblical as- Trade Union Branch 
sociations. Then numerous larger I. Katznelson Branch JENNY LEFKO, Chairman 
and smaller towns and villages lay BERL KAGAN, Chairman 

on the hills over the ‘“wadis” West Bronx Yiddish 
through which the commercial Naame Branch Branch 

highways ran. The slopes were MARSHA EDELMAN, Chairman MOSHE WOHL, Secretary 


covered with carobs, fig and olive 
trees and the pine woods were 























filled with a rich wild life. Our 
— have now determined the hits etna Guadlinds .. « Next Year — a stronger ISRAEL 
Ocation of many a place like the and a more active 
towns of Soko and Aseka above Labor Zionist Movement 
rm valley of Elah, the scene of 
the encounter between young 
; ‘ : RADE UNION BR.—LZOA mi 
David and Goliath; the important t PRAREEETER, OR OA 
) Philistine town of Ekron; and the JENNIE LEFKO, Chairman 
many places mentioned in the vic- HY. FROMOWITZ, Chairman 
EN torious campaign of Joshua. The MEIR DEGANI, Ed. Chairman 
finds so far made at these prelimi- 
OA-PI nary soundings are not insignifi- 
cant and provide many clues to 
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the life of our forefathers on the 
soil of Judea. 

Numerous objects found almost 
daily all over the country are 
gathered in Jerusalem’s modest 
Archaeological Museum, founded 
since the establishment of the 
State. The constant flow of new 
material, however, is too much for 
the museum’s possibilities. Al- 
though a thorough reorganization 
and re-arrangement of the his- 
torical objects took place some 
months ago, the construction of a 
new museum has proved impera- 
tive. While local exhibitions 
exist in many towns and kib- 
butzim in Israel of the historical 
treasures of the respective region, 
the erection of a central museum 
in the capital is required to facili- 
tate thorough research. Funds for 
this building have been donated by 
the Norman Fund of Jewish In- 
stitutions and it is hoped that the 
construction will soon begin. 

HANNAH PETOR 





Hannah Petor is an Israeli writer on 
art and archeology. She is a resident of 
Jerusalem. 


Correspondence 





Editor of the JEwisH FRONTIER: 

The enclosed check for eight 
dollars is for a two-year subscrip- 
tion to the JEwisH Frontier. I 
am sending this as a graduation 
gift to a friend of my son. 

In 1949 when our son entered 
the University of Chicago I was 
concerned about his being away 
from home and wondered whether 
he would seek out Jewish associa- 
tions and wondered what I could 
do to keep him informed Jewishly. 
No one knows as much as a college 
freshman unless it be a college 
sophomore. Of that I was keenly 
aware. I knew that unless the 
Jewish material I sent him met 
with his high standards of literary 
value I would only defeat my pur- 
pose. After much careful thought 
I sent him a subscription as a 
birthday gift. Today, after seven 
years, I feel that this was the most 
valuable gift I could have possibly 
sent. Since he is still studying (he 
expects his Ph.D. in June 1957) 


JewisH FRontm 


I am notified each year when hip 
subscription is running out and 
asked if I wouldn’t please renew 
it. He reads it from cover to cover 
before I have read mine. 


Today we feel that we have q 
well-informed son who feels nog: 
only an identity with his peopl 
but shows a real concern for ity 
future and accepts as much res 
sponsibility as he can. As a res 
we credit the JEwisH FRONTIER 
with having greatly helped us in’ 
developing in him those attitudes) 
which we ourselves hold so dear,” 

Because of this excellent reward” 
that we have gotten I do not hes. | 
tate not only to use a subscription” 
as a worthy gift to a college gradu. | 
ate but I would recommend that | 
your publicity be directed in this | 
direction, for through your publi- | 
cation rather than through the- 
presently existing organizations do 
I feel that the imagination of our 
young people can be reached. 


Very truly yours, 
SARAH FARBER 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
July 30, 1956. 








BALTIMORE COUNCIL OF PIONEER WOMEN 


Extends New Year Greetings to the Jewish People Everywhere 


SYLVIA GORDON, President 





Milwaukee, Wisc. 





DR. N. SYRKIN Br. | 
M. SCHWARTZMAN, Secretary 











Holiday Greetings .. . 


ANGELO SCIANDRA 


Holiday Greetings ... 


THE FAMILY GARMENT CO. 








Holiday Greetings... 





DOMINICK ALAIMO 








Greetings to... 


HARRY COHEN 


MY FRIENDS 

















